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COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF 


THE TRAIN. 


———>——_ 


Volume I. of “Tue Train,” containing the numbers from January to June 
inclusive, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

The Proprietors, while expressing their sincere thanks to the public for the 
extensive support which their undertaking has received during the first six 
months of the existence of “Tue Train,” trust they may be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of the Magazine itself, 

“Tue Train” was started with a view to furnish, at the cheapest rate, a 
Monthly Magazine, of light and entertaining reading, in which no single line 
that could offend the most fastidious should have place, but which should yet 
avoid the opposite extreme of tameness and insipidity. 


To carry out this determination they engaged a staff of writers—the best they 
could obtain—flatteringly alluded to by the critic of the Ezaminer (January 12, 
1856), as “some of the most successful young wits of the day.’’ Amongst 
the regular contributors there will be found many names familiar to the reader ; 
others there are who have for some time (though anonymously), contributed in 
no slight measure to the amusement of the public, in the different walks of 
periodical literature. 

Believing the anonymous system to be radically bad—unjust towards the 
author, and not quite courteous towards the reader (who has a right to know 
who is addressing him), the Proprietors of “THz Train” resolved that every 
article should bear the author’s name—whether that name were known before 
or not. 

Considering also that judicious pictorial illustrations enhanced in some degree 
the reader’s pleasure, they determined upon illustrating whatever portions of the 
Magazine seemed to require it, In this respect ‘‘ Tue Tratn’’ differs from its 
contemporaries, none of which give pictorial embellishments. 

The Proprietors cannot let this opportunity pass, without sincerely thanking 
the conductors of the London and Provincial press, by the united voice of which 
“Tue Train” has been pronounced “THe Best SHILLING MaGazINE EVER 
PuBLIsHED.” 

In conclusion, they can only say that whatever shortcomings may be noticeable 
in the accomplishment of their design, no exertion has been wanting on their part 
to make “THE Tratn” really, what it professes itself to be, “ A First Class 
Magazine.” 

Of the future, they would say but little. Promises in an address of this kind 
are seldom heeded. Enough, that should they see a chance in any way of ren- 
dering “ Tue Train” more worthy of the patronage it has received, they would 
be blind indeed to their own interest, did they not seize upon it. 








“Tae Tra,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price 7s. 64. 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 


The Contents will. be arranged as follows :— 








1. Dentrat SurGERy AnD MEDICINE, 6. CORRESPONDENCE. 
2. MecsHanicau DENTISTRY. 7. Dentat News anp Crirican Reports. 
3. CuemicaL DEPARTMENT. 8. MISCELLANEA. 
4, EprrortaL ARTICLES. 9. Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
5. Reviews or New Books. 
Subscriptions.—Half-Yearly, post-free, 6s. 6d.; Annual, post-free, 13s. 


ADveERTIsEMENTS -Five Lines, 3s. 6d., every additional line 6d. 
J. CHURCHILL NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
OLLOWAYS PILLS.—Let the Sick take Heed. The Stomach is | 


the commissariat of the physical system ; it furnishes the material suste- 
nance ofevery organ. If disordered, the whole body languishes. But, however 
severely affected, its tone and vigour may always be restored by a course of these 
irresistible Pills. Bile, indigestion, liver complaints, and other disorders of the : 
Stomach, can easily be Cured by the use of Holloway’s Pills. Thousands attest. 
to this assertion, and no sufferer that has ever tried them will deny their supreme 
efficacy. Sold by all Medicine vendors throught the world; at Professor, 
Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 


boar by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A, Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Mix, 
alta, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ON THE ; 


BOY'S OWN JOURNAL, 


Published Weekly, Price One Penny. 


—~>—— 


“LIvERPOOL Herap,” June 14th, 1856. 

Box’s Own JournNaL.—We have just received the first number of a weekly pub- 
lication issued under the above title. ‘here are thirty-two columns of most useful 
matter for one penny! This is exactly the sort of work that has been long 
wanted, and one that '* boys” will delight in, as it gives authentic anecdotes from 
natural history, interesting details relative to the manufacture of various articles, 
with descriptions of the manners and habits of people in all parts of the world. 
The Journal is well got up, the paper and typography excellent, and fit for the 
drawing-room ofthe peer as wellas the cottage of the peasant. If it continues to 
be conducted as well as the specimen before us, it is worth more than any of the 
cheap literary effusions that at this time inundate the country. 


“Dersy TELEGRAPH,” June 14th, 1856. 

Boy’s Own Journnat. No. 1.—It is with mueh real pleasure that we note the 
appearance of this new journal, of which the first number is now before us. A 
book purposely for boys! We feel proud that boys are to have a literature of 
theirown, and be elevated into a class to be catered for. Had a weekly Boy's 
Own Journa. been announced in our young days, we hardly dare trust ourselves 
to say to what an extent our excitement would have carried us; but no such thing 
was then thought of. We are older now, and our own boys are in an ecstasy of 
delight with the new Journal which is before us. We are much pleased with the 
Journal, and consider it to be, as far as one can judge from the first number, an 
excellent publication. We were anxious, however, to have a ‘ boy’s own 
opinion”’ on a “ Boy’s Own Journal ;’’ we therefore gave it into our eldest lad’s 
hands, and told him, when he had looked at it, to tell us what he thought of it, 
and he has just run in, beginning his opinion by saying, “Ob, pa, this is 
just what we wanted!” And so it is—it is just what the boys want. We cannot 
give it a stronger recommendation than this. 


**CoventRY STANDARD,” June 13th, 1856. 
The Boy’s Own JourNnAL anv Youtu’s MIscELLANY, just issued, forms a 
useful and meritorious addition to the cheap literature of the day, and we trust 
will beat some of the trashy publications out of the market. 


*Grascow Dairy News,” June 17th, 1856, 

We have received the first number of this neatly got-up publication, published 
by Mr. 8S. O. Beeton, of 18, Bouverie Street. The journal is handsomely printed 
in a clear and distinct type, and comprises no fewer than thirty-two columns of 
close letter~press. There are a number of historical and romantic tales in the 
journal of the highest interest, and also some very judicious articles on the manu- 
factures of this country, with a quantity of miscellaneous material. Altogether, 
the journal is one which has been long wanted asa book which can be read alike 
by young and old with much advantage. 


“ YorksHirE ADVERTISER,” June 11th, 1856. 

Judging from the first number of this highly interesting magazine, it will be a 
great m to the juvenile population of our country. Its columns are replete 
with matter calculated to produce on the minds of boys a thirst and desire for 
knowledge and information hitherto beyond their appreciation. It supplies a 
long experienced want of really useful and solid information for the youth of 
every class, at intervals not too far apart, and at a price within the reach of all. 
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*.* The September number of the “ ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAG ” contains the names and addresses of 
the ladies and gentlemen who received the Gifts at the last 
Annual Distribution. 





THE GIFTS 


FOR THE 


FIFTH ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE PURCHASERS OF THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


GUINEAS 


10 Gold Watches, by J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill, £10 10s., 100 


10 Gold Chains, by J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill, £4 4s.. .. - 40 

$30 Two Guinea Cheques... w«. <. |  « 6O 

200 One Guinea Cheques = og ‘on soe --- 200 
—————_>——____—. 


The best possible present for a lady is the ENGLIsH- 
womaN’s Domestic Macazine. The four first Volumes, 
price 2s. 6d. each, are always in print, and will be sent 
free by post to any address. 


The purchase of a Volume, bound or in numbers, 
entitles the buyer toa chance in the Annual Distributioa' 
of Gifts, amounting to Four Hundred Guineas. 








5S. O. ‘_BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 
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-vG@RACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 
ELEGANTLY BOUND. 
FOR PRESENTS AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


<> 
— 





Price 6s. 6d., Illustrated, 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Price 7s., with Portrait and other Illustrations, 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENCE. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘‘HOME INFLUENCE.” 


Price 6s. 6d., Illustrated, 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Price 6s., Illustrated, 


THE VALE OF CEDARS; 


THE MARTYR. 


Price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Price 6s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 


TALES. 


Price 12s., in 2 Volumes, 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL; 


OR, 
CHARACTERS and SKETCHES from the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 








GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Che Grneral Sndustry Life X Fire Assurance 


AND §8ICK FUND FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 


FOR LIVES. ANNUITIES, SURVIVORSHIPS, ENDOWMENTS, REVERSIONS, LOANS, &. 
Enrolled pursuant to Act of Purliament. 


90, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Directors. 

po Cruikshank, Esq., Chairman. 

W. Bowles, Esq., Craven-lodge, Craven-hill. Bayswater. 

H. Brooks, Esq., (British Building Society) 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

Mr. W. Donovan, New Church-street, m-grove. 

Mr. John Duller, Ordnunce-road, St. John’s-wood. 

Mr W. Hillis, Esq., 7, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

William Newton, Esq., 30, Arbour-square, Mile-end. 

Anthony Peck, M.A., Fulham. 

J J. Nickoll, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury, London, and Gravesend, Kent. 

John Wilson, Wi° 18, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 

J, W. Howell, (Managing), 90, Great Russell-street. 

Mr. E. Howell, Blackman-street, Borough. 

Tue object of this Society is to place within the reach of the Working and 
Middle Classes the blessings of Life Assurance, on a system peculiarly adapted to 
their requirements. For this purpose Tables bave been specially framed on 
approved and certified data. The benefits offered are as follows :— 


LIF DEPARTMENT. 

Tuis department embraces every description of Life Assurance. 

Policies granted for sums as low as £5. 

Life Assurance for a specified number of years, 

Joint Life Assurance, to secure a sum of money payable whenever either of 
two persons assured shall die, 

Survivorship, to secure a sum of money payable to one person if he shall 
survive another. 

Immediate Annuities granted on the most liberal scale. 

Deferred and Reversionary Annuities effected by the payment of a periodical 
premium. 

Mepicat Apvice.— Members assuring for £50 and upwards, may, in case of 
illness, have the advantage of consultation with the Medical Officers of the Society 
free of charge. 

Claims paid to Policy-holders within fourteen days after satisfactory proof, 

No cHarGE FoR Poticy Stamps, No CHARGE ror TRANSFERS. 

No Entrance FEEs. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE YEARLY, HALF-YEARLY, QUARTERLY, MonTHLY, or 
WEEKLY. 

Loans GRANTED TO MEMBERS on approved security, repayable by Weekly 
Instalments. 

Any MemMBER wHoseE Lire Is ASSURED FOR £100 18 ELIGIBLE FOR A 
Director. 

Weekly Sums allowed during Sickness, 

Novet anD Important FEaTuURE.—A bolition of Pauper Funerals, 

A Table has been specially constructed te enable Assurers to participate in 
the benefits offered by the Metropolitan Interment Act, and to secure them, by a 
small weekly charge, decent interment, the whole expenses attendant on the 
purchase of ground and burial of the deceased being defrayed by the Society, 
besides an allowance being made for mourning. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected upon Workmen’s Tools, Furniture, &c., as low as £10, 

The Directors confidently submit these views to the Industrial Classes. 
Nothing is proposed that is merely speculative or visionary. Their tables have 
been calculated by their eminent Actuary, and their lusions are deduced from 
satistical information. 

Application for Prospectuses, appointment of Agents, &c., to be obtained at 
the Office. The Industrial Classes are requested to see the small Prospectus, to 
be obtained at the Office. The Guarantee Shares of One Shilling each, upon 
which there will be no further call, and is no liability, are now being issued. 
Interest at the rate cf £5 per cent. allowed 
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General Pawnbrokerage Conyrany. 


LIMITED. 


RA nnn nnn nnnnnnnnnnnnrnnennw 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 


Shares £5 each, 5s. paid upon application, 15s. upon allotment. 

The first call (10s. per share) on the Ist October, 1856, the 
remaining call at intervals of three months. No liability beyond the 
shares held. 

This company offers peculiar facilities for investment, calculated to 
return from 15 to 20 per cent., with real security. 


BANKERS. 
Sm Cuartes Paioz, Bart., and Oo., King William Street, City. 








Prospectuses and all information to be had of Messrs. James Tripp 
and Co.; the Brokers, Lombard-street Chambers, Clement’s-lane ; of 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Maddox, Serjeants’ Inn, Temple ; 
and of the Managing Director, 481, Oxford-street. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


BENZINE-COLLAS, 


In Borruzs, Is. 6d. 





PROPERTIES OF THE BENZINE-COLLAS. 


Used with a piece of flannel, it makes old gloves equal to new. It removes all 
spots produced by greasy substances, such as oil, butter, suet, pitch, tallow, new 
paint, grease on furniture or clothes, caused by the friction of the hands or the 
head, on all kinds of silks, satins, ribbons, furs, velvets, or other fabrics, whether 
valuable or not, and it improves the lustre without injuring the most delicate 
colour, The smell, which is not disagreeable, is rather strong when used, but 
it disappears in a few minutes without leaving any traces. Benzine is the only 
liquid which is capable of removing all grease spots from drawings, plans, and 
precious papers. ‘This liquid can be kept for years without losing its good quali- 
ties, 

It is important to know that the Benzine is a neutral body, and has no action on 


Silks or Colours, It only dissolves Wax and Grewsy Bodies, and, therefore, can 
be applied, without danger, to precious papers. 





The Agents for the BENZINE-COLLAS in England, in reply to. the very 
numerous applications which have been received from the Trae generally, beg 
to say that the BENZINE-COLLAS can be procured from all Wholesale Drug- 
gists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and also (in quantities of Six Dozen and 
upwards) of the 


Agents, 10, Pall Mall East, Trafagar Square. 
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ROYAL 





THEATRE. 








Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES DILLON. 





OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 





BELPHEGOR. 


Belphegor, - . . 


Mr. Cusartes DItton. 


Madeline, - - Mrs. CHartes Ditton. 


To be followed by W1LL1AmM Broven’s Burlesque upon the “‘ WINTER’S TALE,” 
entitled, 


PE RDITA; OR, THE 


ROYAL MILKMAID. 


Principal Characters by 
MRS. MELLON (late MISS WOOLGAR), MISS HARRIET GORDON, 


MISS M. WILTON, MRS. B. WHITE, & MISS ROSINA WRIGHT; 
MESSRS. CALHAEM, TOOLE, BARRETT, and WILLIAM BROUGH, 





CANTERBURY HALL, 


WESTMINSTER-ROAD. 
HE MAGNIFICENT HALL, 


capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- 
sons, is now completed, and open every 
Evening. The most Talented Artistes are 
engaged for the Performance of DUETTS, 


GLEES, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &e. 


The hs Solteuatns Company of highly Popular 
ocalisis have been permanently engaged : 


Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, 
Miss Pearce, 
Miss Perceval and Miss Summers, 

Mr. As ion bmans, Mr. J. Caulfield, 

rker, Mr. Melling, 

Mr. J. Matts, 

Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and 
Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, 
Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. 

Mr. Sam COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. 

The Instrumental Performers are :— 


Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. 
Master J. Canifield - + = Harmonium. 
DIRECTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. 
Gommence at Seven o'clock precisely. 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o’clock. 

*,* The Celebrated HUNGARIAN BAND 
Every Evening, at 9 and 11, under the 
managementof HERR KALOZDY. 





| peereemedes POMADE for the 
HAIR, 24. 
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FATHER’S TOOTH-POWDER, 2d. 


FATHER’S CEMENT for DECAYED 
TEETH, 2d. 

FATHER’S CEMENT for BROKEN 
CHINA, 2d. 

st ~ eanmenaia RAT & MICE DESTROYER, 
2d. 


FATHER’S BEETLE DESTROYER, 2d, 


_ 


FATHER’S BUG DESTROYER, 2d. 





FATHER’S DISINFECTANT and PURI- 
FIER, 2d. 


ot ero te CORN & BUNION SHIELDS, 
2d. 


FATHER’S CLOTH RENOVATOR, 2d. 


FATHER’S STAIN REMOVER, 2d. Sold 
by agents in every town; and in London 
by stationers, chemists, hair dressers, and 
a neve shopkeepers. — Father and Co,, 

‘oilette Chemists, 24, Great New-street, 

Gough-square, London. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—~— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
IN WHICH MARSTON LYNCH GETS CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


THERE is a street at the back of Burlington Gardens, Piccadilly, known 
as Cork-street. Most of my metropolitan readers will be aware that 
there is no such thing as a theatre in Cork-street, or within a circle of 
half of a mile round it. I have, therefore, chosen to name the par- 
ticular temple of Thespis (that, I believe, is the orthodox expres- 
sion) at which Marston Lynch made his debut as a dramatic author— 
the Cork-street Theatre. My brother members of the Society of 
British Piece-makers will fully appreciate my reasons. 

It was close upon seven o'clock, and Cork-street was in a tolerable 
state of commotion—particularly in the vicinity of the free list en- 
trance to the theatre. That stern and uncompromising section of the 
British audience—the holders of orders—had assembled in large num- 
bers at an early hour, and were already clamouring and disputing for 
their rights with their accustomed truculency. Nor were the more 
profitable doors (from a managerial point of view) without their nume- 
rous besiegers. For it was the first night of a new piece, by a new 
author, from which and from whom great things were expected. 

It should be borne in mind that I am speaking of fourteen years ago, 
when the London theatre was still an institution to be believed in, 
Probably, because there was yet a lingering trailition among good 
actors that it was much better policy for half a dozen of them to hang 
together, than to disseminate themselves over the country, that each 
might possess a theatre (and some supernumeraries) to himself. The 
Cork-street Theatre, at the period I speak of, was more conservative 
in this respect than any of its neighbours, numbering in its corps dra- 
matique, no less than eight people, of both sexes, whom the public 
cared to see open their mouths and exercise their limbs. So that 
whenever a reasonable majority of these eight people could be 
induced to act in unison, the public felt some interest as to the result 
of their combined exertions, and came to look at them. 

All those eight people are still alive and flourishing. But one of 
them persists in playing Spartacus and Claude Melnotte at the 
Great National Morning Herald Theatre, Houndsditch. The second is 
the only recognised Othello on the stage; but he has a weakness 
in favour of two hundred pounds a-night (with a stipulation of a bad 
VOL. Il. oO 
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Iago) which prevents his services being very frequently soughtafter. The 
third is the leading comedian at the Temple Bar Theatre, where he 
has it all his own way, being privileged, by the terms of his engage- 
ment, to refuse all farces—not containing a steam-boat scene wherein 
he can introduce his celebrated sea-sick business into an inverted um- 
brella. The fourth (an excellent Grandfather Whitehead) has been 
driven to California, in search of an audience capable of appreciating 
his performance of Romeo to his fat Scorbutic wife's Juliet. |The 
fifth left the stage in disgust on finding himself “ put into” Sir Oliver 
Surface—a wilful insult to a man who had delighted the public as 
Charles for two-and-forty years. ‘The sixth has a theatre of her own, 
as well as a house in May-Fair, a Brougham and four horses: the the- 
atre is not supposed to be a profitable concern; but the lavish outlay 
in the matter of new pieces and costumes, fitted to the fair lessee by 
the most skilful artists, continues unabated. The seventh rules para- 
mount at the Mark Lane Theatre, where she does exactly as she 
pleases, to the chronic exasperation of the manager’s wife. The 
eighth is disengaged; is only thirty-seven with the appearance of 
twenty-five; is a splendid woman, and a perfect genius; and is, more- 
over, willing and able, for a moderate salary, to play anything from 
Tilly Slowboy to Lady Macbeth. But there is no theatre for her to 
play in, and no actors to support her. 
The Cork-street Theatre was shut up about eight, and pulled down 
about six yearsago. Its manager passed Basinghall-street triumph- 
antly last week as a tallow merchant. It was his fifth time of asking. 
The theatre was filling rapidly, and the relentless crowd at the free 
list entrance were becoming unmanageable. It is a curious fact that 
the possession of a gratuitous admission to a theatre should in- 
variably sour the sweetest temper, and convert mildness into ferocity. 
The ticket-of-leave man (as the holder of an order is now facetiously 
termed in box-keeping circles) always insists on the best place, the 
most slavish attention, and is infinitely more hard to please with the 
performances than the quiet, unassuming person who pays his money 
cheerfully to be amused. The ticket-of-leave man begins by look- 
ing upon the manager—to whose theatre, and by whose politeness, he 
is gratuitously admitted—as his chief enemy and oppressor. If he 
comes in good time he complains of the tyranny of being kept waiting. 
If he comes too late, and his order is refused admission (as he has been 
plainly told in writing that it will be, if presented after a certain time) 
he brands his arch-opponent as a thief and swindler, decoying people to 
the theatre under false pretences—the real object being to make them 
pay money for their evening’s amusement—an imposition which the 
ticket-of-leave man revolts at, and, as a rule, will not submit to. If 
he finds the theatre full of people who have paid for their places 
—none of whom the officials will turn out to make room for him—he 
considers himself robbed, and meditates legal redress. 
known to knock down box-keepers. 





He has been 
If he is in the habit of visiting 


the theatre frequently (of course on his usual terms) he resents the 
constant repetition of a popular performance as a personal injury. It 
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is the business of that scoundrel the manager to provide him with 
variety. This being denied him, he has the ever present revenge of 
talking loud during the representation—and, if pushed to extremes, 
of hissing. 

On this particular evening the ticket-of-leave man was exasperated 
beyond the usual bounds. Certainly he was rather hardly dealt with ; 
but, with his usual mad bull impetuosity, he butted his indignation at 
the wrong people. 

Crowds of orders had been already admitted. All the best seats in 
the boxes were filled. It had been found necessary to return money to 
several people, for whom no reasonable accommodation could be 
arranged. Instructions arrived that no further orders were to be ad- 
mitted. 

A howl, as of baffled wolves with a barn door slammed in their faces 
greeted the announcement. 

“This is infamous—a robbery—an imposition,” said a perspiring 
greengrocer, brandishing a piece of paper (which he had received from 
a lodging-house landlady whe owed him for vegetables; who had ob- 
tained it from a lodger who owed her for rent; to whom it had been 
given by the proprietor of a struggling journal who owed him for copy ; 
who had accepted it from an actor who owed him for a puff; who had 
begged it from the author who owed him for nothing). ‘A pretty 
sort of thing for an order to be refused before seven o’clock A nice 
way to make a new piece succeed. My order is in the author’s own 
name. Here it is, signed ‘M. Lynch.’” 

“Tam very sorry,” said the official, with pérfect calm. “ But Mr. 
Lynch has exceeded the usual auther’s privilege, and has given more 
orders than he was entitled to.” 

(So he had! Was it not just like him, reader ?) 

“Oh, I dare say,” said one. 

“ A pretty excuse,” said another. 

“To get our money.” 

“* Swindle !” 

“ Robbery !” 

“¢T shall write to the Times,” 

“T shall pay to the pit, and if the new piece doesn’t get hiss'd— 
it wont be my fault.” 

“T have orders,” said the box-keeper, “to pass any one into the pit 
who wishes it.” 

“The pit ! you insolent scoundrel!” said the greengrocer, who hada 
corpulent wife on his arm. ‘And do you suppose ladies are going to 
sit in your filthy pit ?” 

“Make way there!” said a stalwart, elderly personage, with a black 
moustache, and an Irish brogue, both of unmatchable ferocity. “I’m 
for the press. They'll have to let me in. Two forthe Penny Cane.” 

“T am sorry I cannot admit you.” said the box-keeper. 

“ What !”—the Irishman fairly shuddered with astonishment at the 
audacity ; “you refuse the Cane’s orders?” 

“ Very seldom, sir,” said a quiet, middle-aged gentleman in aresplen- 
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dent over-coat, who was standing in front of the check-taker’s wicket. 
“ But sometimes we are compelled to limit our civilities to the editor’s 
friends.” 

“ Civilities! May be you think it’s a favour you're granting. Do 
you think I come here for pleasure ?” 

“Tf not, for what else ?” 

“T am to write a notice.” 

“Mr. Brown, I believe, does that for your paper, and he came in five 
minutes ago with his own personal admission.” 

“What the devil is Mr. Brown to me? I belong to the Press—I 
show you my credentials—and, you mean to say, you refuse me ad- 
mission ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I shall complain to your manager.” 

“You had better,” said the man in the dazzling coat, with an 
unmoved countenance. 

“No impertinence, sir. I shall send up my card, and, if I find he 
supports you in your insolence—let him look out Z 

And the Irish gentleman strode away, looking pistols and shillelahs. 
Some humane bystanders felt that it would be a charity to warn the 
manager of the terrible doom so obviously in store for him. Had they 
heard the Irish gentleman’s observation, as he took the arm of a disap- 
pointed friend, they would probably have felt relieved. The observa- 
tion was as follows :— 

“If the spalpeens ever get another advertisement out of me for their 
trumpery penny-rag—I'll eat all the hair-dye and pomatum in the 
shop.” 

Two well-dressed ycung men elbowed their way through the crowd 
towards the wicket of entrance. One of them, who was very tall, and 
spoke with a slight provincial accent, presented a card to the check- 
taker, with some embarrassment, as if not altogether sure as to the 
dignity of the proceeding, and said, 

“T have just received this from the gentleman whose name you see 
there. If it is not available for to-night—my friend and I will take 
two stalls—or a private box.” 

The check-taker passed the card to the quiet gentleman in the 
dazzling coat, who looked at it through a massive gold eye-glass. 

“Ha! S. de Saumarez!” he said. ‘I didn’t know he was in town, 
Shall we see him this evening ?” 

“ He left us just now to go round by the stage-door,” said the gentle- 
man who had presented the card. 

“So—I'm glad of that,” said he of the coat. “ Saumarez brings 
luck. I augur a good success from his coming. But I’m sure I don’t 
know what to do with you two gentle men——" 

The two ewenee looked as if they did not at all know what to do 
with themselves 

“T couldn’t give you stalls for love or money,” continued the other. 


“The dress circle is full. And I can’t think of putting friends of my 
friend Saumarez into the upper boxes.” 
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The friends of his friend evidently wondered very much what was to 
be their destination, and who their friend’s friend was. 

“You would be deafened in the orchestra, and have your brains 
knocked out behind the scenes. Iam afraid, gentlemen, you will have 
to put up with my private box. My name is Toplin.” 

Mr. Tofts, of Longport, and his young friend, when they had re- 
covered from the startling effects of this double denouement—bowed 
reverential homage to the well-known London manager. Mr. Toplin 
wrote plays himself occasionally, and wrote them pretty well. Either 
from habit of dramatic composition or to keep himself in practice, he 
generally managed to mix up a little mystery and suspicion in the 
most trivial incidents in his life. Keenly relishing the astonishment of 
the two young provincials at the overwhelming honour he had thrust 
upon them, he motioned them to follow a key-bearing official. 

They had to pass the stall entrance when a gentleman was just pre- 
senting vouchers for himself and a lady. 

“Mr. Tofts, I hope I see you,” said the gentleman, in a familiar 
voice— Why, all Longport’s here—the town must be empty.” 

“ Good evening, Mr. Howker. Excuse me, I am rather in a hurry. 
Bless my soul, Miss Crooze! Who would have thought of seeing you 
here, and. 24 

Mr. Tofts was probably going to add, “and with—such a com- 
panion.” Fortunately, the sentence was not completed. 

Marian blushed a little, and stated that she had come to London to 
see a sick friend; and Mr. Howker having come up with some more 
gentlemen to see Marston’s piece, had been so kind as to call and offer 
to conduct her to the theatre—adding, that of course, she shared the 
common anxiety of Marston’s friends as to his success. 

“Rather!” said Howker. “There were fifteen of us from the 
Literary and Scientific came up by the Mail Express last night. 
Prebble’s in the pit with a dozen more. Nine printers came up by the 
Parliamentary this morning. They’ve vowed to take in six men each 
to the gallery, and murder anybody who hisses.” 

““Indeed—I am glad to hear it—I am sure I wish every success. 
My friend and I are going to look at the piece from the Manager’s 
Box! Good evening.” 

Mr. Tofts and his friend followed their conductor. 

The Manager had been standing by, during the brief encounter of 
our old acquaintances. He looked at his watch. It was two minutes 
past seven. The overture had commenced. Mr. Toplin returned to 
the free list office to indulge in his favourite amusement of watching the 
agonies of the baflled Ticket-of-Leave men who came too late. Do not 
judge harshly of him. Every hand that ever clutched an order he 
knew to be against him. Why should theatrical managers, of all 
classes in the world, be exempt from human weaknesses? As he stood 
gazing from a secure eminence at the sea of wrathful combinations 
below him, with much of the cruel serenity, with which Nero may be 
supposed to have looked down from the imperial box into the amphi- 
theatre, when the tigers were making good sport with the Christians, 
Mr. Toplin thus soliloquised— 
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“There’s something in this young fellow. Friends flock to see his 
piece from all parts of the world. I just watched a box full, who have 
evidently come all the way from Italy on purpose. That shows a strong 
power of getting hold of people’s affections. I tell him to confine 
himself to about twenty orders for the first night, and he sends in 
something like a hundred and fifty people. There’s impetuosity, daring, 
* épanchement de ceur, élan, (Mr. Toplin was so proud of his French, 
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that he even thought in it) about that. If this thing of his succeeds 
| to-night, I'll set him to work on a passion piece for Miss Melton.” 

The Cork-street Manager piqued himself (not without some reason) 
upon the astuteness of his perceptions; but more especially upon a 
power of building up theories upon the most trivial data. He was 
accustomed to judge people’s characters from the colour of their hair, 
the shape of their nails, their manner of sneezing, their pronunciation 
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of certain diphthongs. Upon this perilous ex pede Herculem principle 
of reasoning, he would build his most serious engagements. It is 
needless to say that it led him frequently into the wildest mistakes, just 
as in an astronomical calculation, if you happen to be the sixtieth part 
of an inch wrong in setting your instrument, you may find yourself a 
billion or so miles from the truth in your result. 

The Manager’s Box was very splendid, and luxuriously comfortable. 
Mr. Tofts felt that the dignified thing would be to lean back behind 
the curtain as if he was used to it; but the temptation to show himself 
under such enviable circumstances was too strong. Under the pretence 
of pointing out to his young friend (the inexperienced son of a wealthy 
cotton-broker, whom Tofts had brought up to London to astonish with, 
and bear witness to, his own knowledge of town life) the beauties of 
the house and the celebrities assembled within it, Mr. Tofts leaned con- 
spicuously forward. 

“Do you see those two very young-looking men in the box opposite, 
with such very grey hair and such black moustaches, that make them 
look like two Mousquetaires of the Regency? One is Oxenford, the 
other Stirling Coyne. That little fierce-looking man, with the large 
light eyes, is Jerrold; that bull-headed-looking man, in the buttoned- 
up coat, is Captain Marryat. Rather a dull-looking fellow to write 
such smart novels, eh ?” 

“ Who's that sickly-looking man talking to him ?” 

“‘ Hood,” said Mr. Tofts, fearlessly. He had never seen Hood in his 
life, but he was determined that his gallery of celebrities should be 
well stocked. 

“There's a gentleman nodding to you opposite.” 

“Ha! that’s Albert Smith, one of the writers on‘ Punch.’ I met 
him at a party last season.” 

Mr. Tofts nodded violently; but it turned out that the gentleman 
alluded to was nodding to some ladies in the next box. This createda 
feeling of awkwardness. 

“There’s a fellow in the pit nodding to you, Tofts, and no mistake.” 

So there was. The fellow had, moreover, a case bottle in his hand, 
from which he expressed, by the most exuberant pantomime, that 
he drank to the health of Mr. Tofts and to the success of the new 
piece. 

Mr. Tefts drew in his head abruptly. 

“ Who is he, Tofts ?” 

“A printer fellow in Longport, who does my cards and circulars for 
me—that is, he did do them; but he gets no more work from me. 
D—n his vulgar familiarity !” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez entered the box with his usual brisk- 
ness, and his usual air of mysterious importance. 

“It’s all right,” he said; “I’ve been round to all the clubs and all 
the newspapers. Everybody is here worth securing for a first night. 
I’ve introduced Marston to all the men worth knowing. The thing’s 
quite safe. I’ve been slapping all the actors on the back. They all 
like their parts, and mean to go in and win. Mrs. Swann is in love 
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with Marston, especially since I’ve told her he is recently married to 
a pretty girl; and it all depends upon her. There! they're ringing 
up; I must be off!” 

Exit Don Sancho as he came, leaving Mr. Tofts and his friend with 
a vague impression that a brilliant success is about to come off, entirely 
and solely attributable to the diplomacy of Don Sancho de Saumarez. 
The audience settle themselves in their places and the curtain goes up. 

Iam not going to describe Marston Lynch’s play, which was de- 
servedly successful for one entire season, and has since been as 
deservedly forgotten. It was a fresh piece of writing containing some 
excellent points and situations, but marvellously loose in construction. 
We of the present fastidious generation that expect so much and get 
so little in the matter of dramatic art, are not to consider our aunts 
and uncles fools for tolerating such pieces as they did. It.should be 
borne in mind that their most indifferent points were garnished in 
those days with sauces such as we have no idea of. Who could con- 
ceive a shambling two-act farce, turning upon a sorry practical joke, 
and necessitating about twenty changes of scene, supported, in the 
present day by Robson, Murray, the Keeleys, Buckstone, Wigan, Mrs. 
Charles Matthews, Mrs. Stirling, and Miss Woolgar (I beg her pardon, 
—Mrs. Alfred Mellon)? Yet in the much-despised, but oh! how 
much regretted, old theatrical times, such combinations have been 
built upon the most wretched foundations. Mundens, Knights, 
Emerys, Johnstons, Jordans, Orgers, Glovers, have united to give the 
cachet of popularity to productions that a Surrey manager of the pre- 
sent day would not purchase at the rate of five shillings an act. 

Marston Lynch’s play had the great merit of affording half a dozen 
popular favourites the opportunity of displaying themselves in constant 
juxta-position with one another in parts that suited them. When the 
company became disbanded, the play was worth nothing. But on its 
first production it was triumphantly successful. The active partisan- 
ship of such people as Mr. Tofts in the manager’s box, Mr. Howker in 
the stalls, Mr. Prebble in the pit,’and the nine printers with him, fifty- 
four friends in the gallery, may in some manner account for the 
unusual enthusiasm displayed on the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the piece there was a vociferous call for the 
author. 

Our hero made his first appearance on any stage, led on by Mr. 
Toplin, the manager, and Mrs. Swann, who had played the heroine. 
He needed some such experienced support to prevent him from walk- 
ing through the footlights into the drum, for he seemed mcre dead 
than alive. As he neared the centre of the stage (which he afterwards 
declared he believed, at the time, to be at least ten miles across), a 
splendid bouquet struck him on the cheek. It had been hurled at 
him with vigorous precision of aim, by a handsome young lady in a 
private box, who by her hearty and unconcealed enthusiasm, had dis- 
tracted a good deal of the public attention during the performance. 
Mr. Toplin picked up the bouquet and handed it to Mrs. Swann, who 
with her celebrated giggle and toss of the neck, insisted on Marston’s 
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acceptance of the favour. Marston dropped the bouquet three times. 
These proceedings elicited a round of applause (which Mrs. Swann 
appropriated) and much general merriment. The young lady who 
had thrown the bouquet seemed nevertheless to consider it a very good 
and bond fide transaction. 

About half an hour after the conclusion of the piece, Marston 
Lynch came out of the Manager’s private room, with a confused idea 
that he was walking on his hands, having left his head at home, and 
with a cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds somewhere in his boots. 
The matter-of-fact presence of Don Sancho de Saumarez, with Mrs. 
Swann on his arm—a very Golconda of diamonds, and a perfect 
Siberia of furs—recalled our bewildered hero to something like a 
consciousness of natural life. 

“Come on,” said Saumaurez, sharply, “‘ we're waiting for you. Oh, 
I forgot. Sir Frederick Manderville—Mr. Lynch.” 

Marston bowed to a resplendent mass of fine linen and whiskers— 
that bowed in return. 

“We're going to sup at Sir Frederick’s,” said Saumaurez, “and he 
insists on your coming with us.” 

Mrs. Swann endorsed the invitation with one of her most melting 
looks. 

“I am very sorry,” Marston stammered, “I really cannot—I am 
wanted at home—.” 

“ Will your mother whip you?” 

“No. But my wife will miss me—she was too ill to come to the 
theatre this evening: it is cruel keeping her in supense so long.” 

“Pshaw! she’s in bed long ago. If not, half-an-hour either way 
can’t make much difference.” 

“Saumarez! you are a horror,” said Mrs. Swann, raising all 
the battery of her eyes upon Marston. “I wouldn't retard 
such a deliciously interesting meeting by a single moment for worlds. 
Go home, sir! You don’t deserve to have either a brilliant success or a 
pretty wife. I am sure she is pretty.” 

“She is,” said Marston, “and very good.” 

“There do go home to her at once, if you ever wish me to speak to 
you again, or I shall believe you are as bad as the rest.” 

Mrs. Swann’s eyes said “ Come,” as plainly as eyes could speak; and 
hers were very speaking eyes. 

They had reached the street-—a Brougham was waiting with the door 
open. 

“ Jump in,’ 
distance.” 

“But,” Marston protested faintly. 

“Don’t be an ass—you needn’t stay long you know.” 

“ Well, if I thought you wouldn’t press me.” 

“There, you needn’t get quite so close to Mrs. Swann., We're not so 
crowdedas all that comes to. Jermyn Street, Eh! Sir Frederick ?” 

“-Yes—drive home.” 

“Don’t touch me or speak to me or come near me,” said Mrs. 


” said Saumarez, “ we can all four squeeze in for a short 
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Swann, in anything but a pitiless tone of voice. “I declare you are 
all monsters alike—old and young.” 





Ar about four o'clock on the following morning a Hansom cab stopped 
at a house in Cecil-street, Strand, at the parlour window of which, 
dimly shown by a flickering light inside, the shadow of alittle ringletted 
head was seen anxiously pressed against the glass. As the cab stopped 
the shadow disappeared, and, in an instant, the street-door flew open, 
and Lucy Lynch appeared, shivering with cold and terror. 

The cabman was assisting Marston out of the vehicle. 

“What is it?” said Lucy, in a choking sickened voice, “Is he 
hurt ?” 

“‘Hurt! bless you, no ma’am,” said the driver. ‘ Only a little bit 
cut.” 

“Cut! where?” said the unsophisticated little wife, clutching her 
staggering husband in her arms, and manipulating his head and face 
with nervous rapidity. 

“ Had a drop too much, ma’am—that’s all,” the humane cabman ex- 
plained. ‘He won't hurt. My fare’s paid. Good night, ma’am.” 

Lucy half carried our hero (?) into the sitting-room, where he fell 
groaning in an easy chair. 

“What is it, Marston: tell me.” 

“ Get me a razor and let me cut my throat,” was the modest request 
of her husband. 

* Don’t talk like that—I have been very lonely and very frightened, 
but now I see you safe I don’t mind it. Tell me, your piece . 

“Greatest success of the season,” hiccupped the drunken scribe, sud- 
denly forgetting his remorse. ‘ Called before the curtain—compli- 
mented by everybody—a hundred and fifty-pounds. What’s o'clock ?” 

“T don’t know, but it’s rather late.” 

“ And you have been shivering here in the cold, while I—. Don’t 
undress me—I am a degraded wretch, not worthy to be touched by such 
hands as yours.” 

“T am only loosening your collar, darling. Tell me one thing, Mar- 
ston: in the middle of your triumph to-night—for I can see you have 
had a real one—did you once think of me ?—or if you did, otherwise 
than as a burden and a stumbling-block in your path ?” 

“J thought of you all the time as an angel, and mysel" as a heartless 
demon, so help me Heaven!” Marston blurted out, with more truth than 
distinctness. 

“Don’t think like that—that would make me tiresome to you in the 
long run. Neglect me whenever you please—lI don’t call this neglect 
to-night—this is nothing ; only love me—love me always.” 

Marston burst into a calf-like howl, and buried his face in his wife’s 
bosom. 

“Don’t cry—I can’t bear that; for after all, it is on my account. 
And you know I was never to cause you a pang or a remorse, much 
less a tear. But unless you help me in that, as in other things, I can 
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do nothing. There, go to sleep so; and, in the morning, tell me all 
about the play and the actors.” 

Marston howled himself to sleep, muttering incoherently, at inter- 
vals, such remarks as ‘Infernal scoundrel!” ‘Hundred and fifty 
pounds!” “Called at eleven o'clock!” ‘‘Sir Frederick!” “ Miscreant !” 
“ Angel!” &., &e. 

Lucy sat up all night, watching her graceless spouse as he lay 
snorting and writhing in the large arm-chair; propping up his head ; 
covering him with warm clothes ; bathing his forehead, and listening 
to his breathing; keeping herself awake by frequently kissing the 
unconscious drunkard, and dwelling on his many virtues. 


FOREIGNERS IN LONDON. 
By Epuunp H. Yates. 


«She I AM at Stras- 
G , bourg Railway 
Station with the 
prospect of a ten 
hours’ journey to 
Paris. Ten long 
dreary hours to 
be passed in one 
vehicle with the 
same companions, 
along a dreary 
line of road, with 
“hutt minutes 
darrét” at those 
dreary places, 
Nancy, Chalons, 
Vitry-le-Frangais 
and Epernay. I 
can’t stare out of 
window the whole 
time, nor talk the 
whole time, nor 
sleep any of the 
time—I must read. Here is the railway 
book-stall—here are the funny papers— 
the Journal pour Rire; the Tintamarre ; 
the Diogéne; the Omnibus. Let me look 
at the Zintamarre! Here is the first para- 
agraph that catches my eye. ‘“ A French- 
eo man, living in London, said to one of his 
countrymen who was returning to France, ‘ when you see the sun, make 
him my compliments, and say I am much grieved at our long separation.’” 
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Ah, capital joke, and so new too! quite freshens and enlivens one, doesn’t 
it? Avaunt, melancholy comic papers, with your old jokes and twaddling 
persiflages, and bad caricatures! Here are the books. Hum! La vie a 
vingt ans, Le Mari et TAman, mon Ami Piffard, et hoe genus omne! No! 
I think not. I cannot make up my mind to read again that one story 
which has served as the foundation for all French novels since the time 
of the Flood. I don’t laugh any more at the husband; I don’t admire 
any more the lover; I don’t pity any more the wife! No! nor will I 
again read of the private histories of consumptive lorettes, of Le Sport 
@ Paris (though that ought to be funny !) or of La Case de [Uncle Tom. 
Stay, here is book by Theophile Gautier, stout, greasy-looking Theophile 
Gautier, who wrote that very improper but wonderfully clever romance, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. Caprices et Zigzags is the title of this work, 


evidently a collection of his feuilletons in some newspaper, several of 


which I see are devoted to a description of his life in London. This 
will do: there, Madame, are three francs. Off goes my hat. Madame’s 
head is gracefully bent, and mutually delighted with each other, the 
lady of the book-stall and I part, perhaps, for ever. 

Now, before cutting the leaves of M. Theophile Gautier’s book, let 
me speculate as to its contents. He is undoubtedly a clever man, 
accepted as one of the first journalists of Paris, and an author whose 
descriptions of France and French society are excellent. Will he be 
equally accurate when writing of our country, will he endeavour to 
see things with his own eyes, or will he use those spectacles which 
have invariably distorted the vision of his predecessors? Will he 
paint us as we really are, or will he see us dressed in enormous collars 
and tight-fitting checked trousers, followed by our “ boule-dogue,” 
selling our wives, and eating our “ rosbif, bien sangueant?” Will he be 
a@ veracious or a mendacious reporter, an essayist or a buffoon? The 
question can be easily answered. Let us open the book. = 

M. Gautier starts with an absurdity which perhaps he imagines to 
be funny, but which is decidedly not founded on fact. He states that 
Boulogne is a town most perfectly Anglicised, that you hear nothing 
spoken in its streets but English, and then, funny dog! he declares he 
had to send for an interpreter to let the natives understand he required 
supper and a bed! 

Deal, Dover, Sandwich, and Ramsgate, seen, en passant, by our 
traveller, had the good fortune to be pleasing in his eyes, and when he 
arrives in the Downs, he begins to be enthusiastic. He sees two hun- 
dred vessels of every form waiting for a favourable wind, ships from 
India manned by Lascars, and “spreading an oriental perfume” 
(stretch of your imagination, M. Gautier!), ships from China and 
America, laden with tea and sugar, but amongst all these vessels the 
keen eye of our Parisian friend at once recognised the true English 
ships—“ their sails are as black as those of the vessel in which Theseus 
departed from the Isle of Crete—they are clad in that sombre mourning 
livery which the melancholy climate of London bestows upon them.” 

The East and West India Docks, the warehouses and factories on 
either side the Thames, the Thames itself, Greenwich Hospital, the 
Tunnel, all awake M. Gautier’s astonishment and admiration, and as 
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the Tower passes before him he is too thorough a Frenchman and too 
old a hand at literary work not to avail himself of the opportunity for 
a bit of sentiment, and so he maunders a little about the 
smothered Princes, Lady Jane Grey, Clarence, and Anne Boleyn. 

Landing at London Bridge, with the splendid appearance 
of which he was much struck, he engages a cab, and devotes 
an entire page to the praise of its rapidity as contrasted with the 
remises of Paris, and then, as he happened to arrive on Sunday, he is 
enabled to give his readers a correct account of the manner in which 
that day is passed by the English, which, as it is full of novel informa 
tion for our own countrymen, I will transcribe. Know, then, that in 
London, on Sunday, not only are all the shops shut, but that a human 
Jace is scarcely ever seen at the windows. Occasionally, a passer-by floats 
like a shadow through the streets. The taverns are closed the pre- 
ceding evening at twelve o’clock, shops are hermetically closed ; and if 
the inhabitants had not procured their provisions over-night, tt would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get anything to eat. On this day, every good 
Englishman shuts himself up in his house to meditate on his Bible, to 
offer his ennui to heaven, and, seated before a large coal fire, to console 
himself with the reflection that he is neither Frenchman nor Papist. 
And this is the way Sunday is passed in London. 

Starting, the first morning after his arrival, for a long ramble 
through the streets, M. Gautier first finds fault with the colour of the 
bricks of which our houses are built, the yellowness of which gives 
them, he says, a melancholy and unpleasant appearance ; and then he 
touches upon what he calls the peculiarity of London, the ‘ couleur 
nowe uniforme,” which envelops every object. Nothing can be more 
melancholy or miserable—it is not the mellow colouring of Time, it is 
a subtle dust which is omnipresent, which penetrates everywhere, and 
against which it is impossible to guard. All the statues and monu- 
ments seem as though they had been powdered with blacklead, while 
Newgate prison and St. Saviour’s Church have the appearance of 
having been built in black granite, rather than darkened by the lapse 
of time. In no other place has M. Gautier seen this desolate and 
opaque tint, which gives to the public buildings, half-hidden in the 
fog, the appearance of great catafalques, and which suffices to explain 
the cause of the “spleen” under which all Englishmen suffer. Our 
squares and parks delighted M. Gautier, and he compliments us upon 
our talent for landscape gardening, and for giving a natural and 
romantic air to artificial pleasure-grounds. In Hyde Park, however, 
he comes upon the statue of Achilles, erected by the ladies of London 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington; and on this subject he is emi- 
nently facetious. He cannot conceive anything more ridiculous than 
the surmounting the fine shoulders and muscular neck of the son of 
Peleus with the thoroughly British head of the honourable duke, with 
his beaked nose, his absurd mouth, and square chin. It is the height 
of involuntary caricature. The statue, continues M. Gautier, with 
what he evidently considers the deepest irony, “the statue, cast in 
bronze by Mr. Westmacott, with cannons taken in the battles of Vit- 
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toria, Salamanca, Toulouse, and Waterloo, zs not more than eighteen feet 
high!” As a contrast to his compliments on the parks and squares, our 
traveller is dreadfully hard upon St. Giles’s, which he describes as that 
melancholy quarter inhabited by the Irish, which, in poverty and dirt, 
surpasses anything imaginable—where one sees wretched black clothes 
often worn without shirts, and buttoned over the skin, which shows 
through the holes. St. Giles’s is within two steps of Oxford-street and 
Piccadilly. No carriages penetrate into these little streets, full of large 
gutters and sewers, in which roll miserable children, or great girls, 
with scanty hair, naked feet and legs, who glare at the passer-by with 
a wild and haggard look. What suffering, what hunger is imprinted 
on these thin faces—worn, wretched, seamed, and pinched with cold! 
These people live entirely on potatoes, and scarcely ever taste bread ; 
and through their privations their blood is so impoverished, that it 
loses its ruddy colour, and becomes yellow—a fact vouchsafed for in 
many physicians’ reports. On many of the lodging-houses in St. 
Giles’s are inscriptions, “‘ A furnished cellar to be let for a single gen- 
tleman ;” and M. Gautier had the curiosity to go into one of these 
cellars. He assures the friend to whom his letters are addressed, that 
he never saw anything so unfurnished! It appeared to him im- 
possible that human beings could live in such pits! ‘To be sure,” he 
adds, ‘ they die there, and in thousands!” 

Of Englishmen and Englishwomen, M. Gautier says little. He 
went to the opera, where he saw many beautiful faces, charmingly set 
off by the red damask of the boxes. ‘“ Les Keepsakes,” a word which 
must be fully understood in the provinces of France, are much more 
faithful than he had imagined, and give a very good idea of the 
graceful manner and the slight and elegant forms of the English female 
aristocracy. But the ladies’ toilets were of the most striking absurdity. 
In one box M. Gautier saw three ladies, one dressed in jonquil, the 
other in scarlet, and the third in sky-blue! They are equally unhappy 
in their coiffures—there is nothing an Englishwoman will not wear 
on her head. Gold fringe, sprigs of coral, branches of trees, or 
oyster shells ; and these absurdities are principally practised by middle- 
aged women. 

Of course our eating and drinking form topics upon which the pen 
of the feuillestoniste is very nimble, and, besides many passing para- 
graphs, one entire chapter is devoted to ‘ Gastronomie Britannique.” 
Let us instruct ourselves by a leaf out of Mr. Gautier’s experiences. 
The English, he says, pretend that they alone possess the secret of pro- 
curing wholesome and substantial nourishment. This nourishment con- 
sists principally of turtle-soup, beefsteak, rumpsteak, fish, boiled vege - 
tables, leg of beef, rhubarb tarts, and other dishes equally primitive. 
It is quite true that this nourishment is perfectly simple, and cooked 
without any sauce or seasoning, but it is best eaten as it is brought to 
table. The real seasoning is done by the guests, each of whom suits 
his own taste. Six or eight little bottles, containing anchovy sauce, 
Harvey sauce, cayenne pepper, and heaven only knows what other in- 
gredients, are brought to table, and by their aid these simple dishes 
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are made more pungent and exciting than the most seasoned ragout. 
Porter, and old Scotch ale, which most pleased M. Gautier, are not at 
all like French or Belgian beer ; porter burns like brandy, and Scotch ale 
is as intoxicating as champagne. As for the wine usually drunk in 
England, “/e claret, le sherry, et le porto” —it is nothing but rum, more 
or less disguised. 

In the chapter on “ Gastronome Britannique” M. Gautier describes a 
dinner at Greenwich, and a dinner with the Lord Mayor. The 
Greenwich banquet took place on a Sunday, and the occasion is, of 
course, improved by the Gallic wit. Every Englishman, he says, 
who can, rushes away from London, on the Sunday, with the greatest 
haste, to Blackwall, to Greenwich, to Gravesend, to Richmond, to Hampton 
Court, in carriages, in omnibuses, in steamers, in rowing and sailing 
boats, in wagons, by every means of water, earth, or iron, even on foot 
—away they go. Those who are left behind cut their throats, 
hang themselves, or throw themselves into the Thames, for carrying 
out which last idea the various bridges offer every facility. The 
aspect of the Thames is then, indeed, wonderful: every landing-place 
is filled. Crowds follow on the heels of crowds, families of a dozen 
persons, the girls all in green boots, and the boys all in their sailors’ 
jackets, follow each other in rapid succession. The Thames itself is so 
covered with vessels of every description that the water itself is invi- 
sible: there cannot be less than a hundred thousand persons on board 
the different boats. But in all the crowd, the roaring of the funnels 
is the sole sound heard, for the passengers keep the most profound 
silence; even the women are quiet; not a creature speaks; there, 
sitting side by side, are numbers of handsome young men and pretty 
girls, lovers perhaps, but during the entire route they never exchange 
a word, never even a look ; here and there are groups of friends evi- 
dently going to dine together, but they are dead silent. A French 
funeral is more lively than any English gaiety, and such amusements 
as these are enough to give the “spleen” to the most jovial fellows. 
M. Gautier specially recollects one young girl in an apple-green dress 
and a red bonnet, with sky-blue gloves, who sat stolid and melan- 
choly, and never once changed her position between Westminster 
bridge and Greenwich. Of the dinner itself, which was given at the 
Ship, M. Gautier speaks with great approbation, being much pleased 
with the turtle-soup and the white bait, but repeating his assertion 
that all the dishes of the second course, fowls, leg of lamb, York ham, 
and boiled vegetables, were by all the company thoroughly 
sprinkled with Cayenne pepper, and saturated with Harvey’s sauce 
and essence of anchovies before they were eaten. The description of 
the Lord Mayor's dinner is simple and unexaggerated, and at the end 
of it is printed the bill of fare for the edification of the readers, Our 
traveller also visited Ascot races, and went there by a very curious 
route, for he travelled through Brentford, Hounslow, Driking Ground 
Park: (what could that have been? perhaps a drying ground) East 
Bedbont (?) Windsors Park, &c. ; at every instant the carriage stopped 
before some tavern to take refreshment, sandwiches, hams, pies, ale, 
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are made more pungent and exciting than the most seasoned ragout. 
Porter, and old Scotch ale, which most pleased M. Gautier, are not at 
all like French or Belgian beer ; porter burns like brandy, and Scotch ale 
is as intoxicating as champagne. As for the wine usually drunk in 
England, “Je claret, le sherry, et le porto” —it is nothing but rum, more 
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In the chapter on “ Gastronome Britannique” M. Gautier describes a 
dinner at Greenwich, and a dinner with the Lord Mayor. The 
Greenwich banquet took place on a Sunday, and the occasion is, of 
course, improved by the Gallic wit. Every Englishman, he says, 
who can, rushes away from London, on the Sunday, with the greatest 
haste, to Blackwall, to Greenwich, to Gravesend, to Richmond, to Hampton 
Court, in carriages, in omnibuses, in steamers, in rowing and sailing 
boats, in wagons, by every means of water, earth, or iron, even on foot 
—away they go. Those who are left behind cut their throats, 
hang themselves, or throw themselves into the Thames, for carrying 
out, which last idea the various bridges offer every facility. The 
aspect of the Thames is then, indeed, wonderful: every landing-place 
is filled. Crowds follow on the heels of crowds, families of a dozen 
persons, the girls all in green boots, and the boys all in their sailors’ 
jackets, follow each other in rapid succession. The Thames itself is so 
covered with vessels of every description that the water itself is invi- 
sible: there cannot be less than a hundred thousand persons on board 
the different boats. But in all the crowd, the roaring of the funnels 
is the sole sound heard, for the passengers keep the most profound 
silence; even the women are quiet; not a creature speaks; there, 
sitting side by side, are numbers of handsome young men and pretty 
girls, lovers perhaps, but during the entire route they never exchange 
a word, never even a look ; here and there are groups of friends evi- 
dently going to dine together, but they are dead silent. A French 
funeral is more lively than any English gaiety, and such amusements 
as these are cnough to givethe “spleen” to the most jovial fellows. 
M. Gautier specially recollects one young girl in an apple-green dress 
and a red bonnet, with sky-blue gloves, who sat stolid and melan- 
choly, and never once changed her position between Westminster 
bridge and Greenwich. Of the dinner itself, which was given at the 
Ship, M. Gautier speaks with great approbation, being much pleased 
with the turtle-soup and the white bait, but. repeating his assertion 
that all the dishes of the second course, fowls, leg of lamb, York ham, 
and boiled vegetables, were by all the company thoroughly 
sprinkled with Cayenne pepper, and saturated with Harvey’s sauce 
and essence of anchovies before they were eaten. The description of 
the Lord Mayor's dinner is simple and unexaggerated, and at the end 
of it is printed the bill of fare for the edification of the readers, Our 
traveller also visited Ascot races, and went there by a very curious 
route, for he travelled through Brentford, Hounslow, Driking Ground 
Park (what could that have been? perhaps a drying ground) East 
Bedbont (?) Windsors Park, &c. ; at every instant the carriage stopped 
before some tavern to take refreshment, sandwiches, hams, pies, ale, 
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porter, sherry, brandwine, &c., all of which condiments are again 
brought into requisition on the course, and there devoured in company 
with smoked tongues, York hams, and sheep tarts ! 

These are some of the English experiences of M. Gautier, which 
I culled on my journey from Strasbourg to Paris ; and we natives of this 
benighted land should indeed be grateful to him for having put them 
into print. How true the saying that half the world knows not how 
the other half lives! Here am I, a Londoner, and a dear lover of 
London, and yet what information have.I not gained about my own 
place of habitation from a foreigner? Live and learn, indeed! I am 
a ratepayer of Bloomsbury, and must make inquiry about the state of 
St. Giles’s ; I must talk to my wine-merchant about all the port and 
sherry being made of rum; I must try some porter that burns like 
brandy ; I must taste brandwine and sheep-tart; I must go by one of 
the funereal Greenwich boats; I must visit Driking Ground Park and 
East Bedbont ; I must caution my female acquaintances about dressing 
in scarlet or sky-blue, or wearing oyster-shells in their hair: and I 
must go some Sunday morning to see the people committing suicide 
from the various bridges. One thing, I utterly despair of finding out, 
and that is the “ spleen.” 

Joking apart then, fat, greasy M. Gautier is a very little better 
informed about us than the majority of his countrymen. The truth is, 
their national vanity is so great that they will not condescend to examine 
more than superficially, or to correct the old conventional nonsense 
written of us by their predecessors. M. Gautier acknowledges that he 
did not understand one word of the language, and nine-tenths of our 
visitors are in a similar plight. But they are happy, intensely happy 
in their own overweening egotism and vanity, and so we may well keep 
our pity for more deserving objects. Depend upon it that all these 
sallow - faced, earring - wearing, cigarette - smoking, capuchin - coated 
haunters of Leicester-square, are full of the greatest contempt for the 
institutions and inhabitants of that country which affords them an 
asylum and a home. 


SONG. 


’T was Spring-time! Isaw her. To see was to love her: 
New hopes and new life in my heart seemed to rise : 
All nature looked fairer: the bright sun above her 
Shone brighter: she lent him new light from her eyes! 
*T'was Summer! I wooed her. The cornfields were turning 
To gold, as the sun his fierce rays on them shed; 
Yet fiercer the flame in my breast that was burning, 
More golden the halo love shed round her head ! 
*Twas Autumn! Iwonher. The fields, heavy laden 
With harvest, rich joys to the reapers impart ; 
Yet richer my harvest !—my own dearest maiden 
Safe housed, garnered up, in the depths of my heart. 
*Tis Winter! I’ve lost her. All’s cheerless around me— 
Cold, death-like the earth is with snow shrouded o’er; 
And despair in his cold icy fetters hath bound me; 
My young heart is frozen to wake nevermore ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


Living in days that antedated the regency of Orleans, Clarendon was 
remarkable for the integrity of his principles and the purity of his life. 
Tt seems, too, that the passive but powerful reproach which his own 
fair conduct conveyed was not all. Evelyn declares upon his certain 
knowledge, that to the prevalent, and avowed, and open laxity he was 
a declared enemy. Nevertheless, the sale of Dunkirk, in which he 
was concerned, a transaction of which at the time the political impor- 
tance was immensely exaggerated, as the ill-gotten proceeds were 
devoted to the privy purse, subjects him to the imputation of an 
unworthy compliance with his master’s views. The same idea would 
be conveyed when he allowed the honour of England to be sullied 
when Charles became a pensioner of France. ‘The negotiation, so ill 
befitting his character, with Catharine of Braganza, is also confirmatory. 
Neither in the case of such a man as Clarendon is it desirable to plead 
in extenuation the influence of strong motives for thus acting, and the 
low tone of the morality of the day. It were better to set in the opposite 
account his own incorruptibility against bribes, and his high-minded 
refusals of grants, dignities, and titles. 

A charge of religious persecution, by a certain class of writers, has 
been universally brought against Clarendon. The grounds of this 
accusation, upon being sifted, will require a very large abatement. 
That the so-called Clarendonian code is opposed to the broad ideas of 
toleration generally held by right-thinking men in these later days is 
clear. That this code was a contravention of the declaration of Breda, 
construed in a liberal sense, is also clear. But upon historical grounds, 
we can neither admit a deliberate breach of good faith, nor subscribe to 
the stereotyped phrase of bigoted tyranny. 

At first much was done for the Dissenters, and more was attempted. 
But by the very terms of the declaration, the matter was referred to 
Parliament. How far Parliament was inclined towards toleration and 
comprehensiun, the unwelcome reception of the Indemnity Bill might 
have shown Clarendon by itself. Since then the letter of the promise 
was rendered ineffectual, only one way remained whereby its spirit 
might be maintained—namely, the Dispensing power. But Clarendon 
was opposed to the dispensing power, inasmuch as it was in the highest 
degree unconstitutional, and opened a door in an equal or higher de- 
gree to the Romanists. 

His vindication from the charge of bigotry is to be found in the fact 
that the object of these penal statutes was political and not religious. 
It has always been the opinion of some, with what degree of justice it 
is not our province to inquire, that the doctrines of Calvin have a 
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innate tendency towards revolution. A theoretical belief, however, 
would be excuse slight enough for the Conventicle Act and the Five 
Mile Act. The object was the suppression of what seemed to threaten 
the security of the new order of things. The historical reason as- 
signed is the true one—the violent insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, which involved in the greatest odium all the Nonconformists. It 
has been assumed that Clarendon took an ungenerous advantage of 
Venner’s insurrection to pass these oppressive enactments; but it is 
clear that with him it was no feigned but a most real feeling. Because 
these insurrections appear to us contemptible, it by no means follows 
that they would appear contemptible to those who had had a direful ex- 
perience in the phases of revolutions. It is evident that the insurrec- 
tion had greatly impressed and terrified his mind.* His point of view 


is shown in one of his speeches, in which he severely comments on. 


seditious preachers who inveigh against the laws.t Neither in his 
writings are we able to detect this extreme bigotry. It is noticeable, 
too, that we even find him charged with having too much favoured the 
Dissenters. ft 

The articles of impeachment presented against him, even in his own 
time, received scarcely a serious attention, and have been indignantly 
ignored by posterity. It may indeed seem that in accordance with the 
enlightened views of the constitution in our own day, Clarendon had 
committed arbitrary acts which would even more than justify a want 
of confidence in the Parliament of a free country. Besides the loss of 
favour from the king and the ill-will of the house, his contemptuous 
disdain, his haughty self-reliance, his violent temper, his invidious po- 
sition, had made him many personal enemies. ‘The shameful events of 
the Dutch war, the unsatisfactory peace, the misfortunes of the Annus 
Mirabilis, discontents, and vague ill-founded suspicions respecting the 
erection of his magnificent house, excited against him the hatred of the 
reckless multitude, not wont to be discriminating in their choice of ob- 
jects of attack. If, in an abstract point of view, he had sinned against 
the constitution, it was not on that account he had to fly. | He was the 
victim of a demoralised court, a blinded populace, a corrupt parliament, 
and an ingrate king. The fallen minister left behind him a petition, a 
perfect specimen of downright and unpalatable truth, which rendered 
his exile lasting. It was well that he should have a quiet breathing 
time after the vicissitudes of life’s fitful fever. It is with a feeling of 
relief that we turn away from the thronged galleries of Whitehall and 
the rising glories of Clarendon House, to Montpelier, to Moulines, and 
to Rouen. 

Our view of Clarendon as a statesman has unavoidably anticipated 
some of our remarks on his character as an historian. It has been sug- 
gested that his great work should be entitled memoirs rather than 
history, a course which would rob great historians, from the time of 
‘Tliucydides downwards, of their just claims. Considered in a literary light 
his works abound with faults and beauties. Thereis a want of conciseness 


* Life of James II. 1661. t+ May 8th, 1661. 


~ “Life of Lord Clarendon, by an Impartial Hand.” 
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in his style and of method in his arrangement. Many of his sentences are 
needlessly involved, and his manner is often cumbrous and pompous. 
Above all, his work is liable to the charge of extreme inaccuracy. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the most splendid productions of the human 
mind, What breadth of grasp and delicacy of touch! How large his 
views and delicate his discrimination! His profound insight into men’s 
motives have justly earned for him the title of Chancellor of Human 
Nature. His style is graphic, and what the Italians happily term 
Dantesque. Neither is it wanting in a certain vein of humour. His 
imagery is expressive, and even poetical, and employed, not for 
ornament, but strictly in the way of illustration. It abounds in passages 
of great power and beauty, reminding us of the great masters of 
antiquity, where the sense of whole treatises is compressed by Tacitus 
in a sentence, and by Persius in a line. His power of portraiture is 
such, that in the estimation of judges, no one is equal or even near 
him. His characters are most life-like; the outlines sketched with 
such picturesque boldness, and filled up with such minute fidelity. 
We seem, as it were, in a vast gallery, where the stedfast eyes of 
warriors and statesmen follow us with most living scrutiny. None is a 
dry abstraction, none a mere caricature. His page vividly recals to 
us the portrait. Falkland wears his sweet melancholy, Laud his 
clouded aspect: we seem to see the gloom on the corrugated brow of 
the Protector, and the smile on the pleasant lineaments of the younger 
Charles. 

The very serious charge of eternal inconsistency has been brought 
against his work. In a qualified sense this is true, but to a certain 
extent it is capable of satisfactory explanation. 

The history of Clarendon stands almost unique in this respect, that 
between its commencement and the conclusion came the lapse of many 
years, that its plan and object underwent great modifications, that 
after all it was a posthumous work, and that not without something 
more than a suspicion that the original text had been tampered with. 
It is the ordinary case of an historical work that the thought and 
reflection of a few years at once assume the form of the work itself, the 
author’s opinions at the time of publication being continuous ‘and 
identified with his opinions at the time of authorship. It is impossible 
that the mental history of Lord Clarendon should not have witnessed 
many phases of opinion. It is thus we explain the discrepancy between 
his views during the Long Parliament and his account of the Long 
Parliament: and after his history was written he might have cause to 
modify his views, generally through a wider wisdom, perhaps some- 
times from view unphilosophical, or even from private senna anger, 
disappointment, personal or party bias. 

It is admitted that Lord Clarenden is loose and inaccurate in 
statement. The great question has to be considered—is he a delibe- 
rately dishonest writer? The essence of dishonesty, an intention 
to deceive, is not proved against him. It is to be observed that 
from Lord Clarendon himself have been borrowed those weapons, 
which, with more or less of adroitness, have been turned against 
him. What we have ever to bear in mind is, that the _— of 
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the Great Rebellion is‘ex parte pleading, founded upon ex parte state- 
ment. From this it might have been expected that Lord Clarendon 
would appear in the character of a one-sided advocate and witness. 
Yet it is the glory of his work that a personal vindication has proved 
a history. It is perfectly possible, Mr. Macaulay has abundantly 
shown, for a history to be a mere party vindication. 

This goes far, but if this were all it would not go far enough. We 
have to recollect the circumstances under which the history was written. 
His materials were scanty, yet not scanty through the want of any effort 
on his part to obtain the most authentic information. In those days 
there were neither Hansard, blue books, annual register, or daily 
journal. 

We have not, therefore, been enabled to concur in the extremely 
severe view which has so often been taken of his character as a states- 
man and writer. Some transactions of his life are involved in doubt : 
others in worse than doubt. ‘To some extent he lies open to the charge 
of partiality and disingenuousness. He had his mistakes and faults in 
matters both of opinion and practice. It cannot be desirable that his 
character should be vindicated at the expense of evidence and probabili- 
ties. Least of all would such a course have commended itself to his own 
wise and upright mind. We need not too carefully attempt to eradi- 
cate those slurs which show all the worse because upon so white a surface. 
For though much should be taken far more still remains. There remains 
the splendid work wherewith he has enriched our literature. There 
remains his loyal attachment, amid all changes and chances, to the 
throne and church. There remains his integrity, unsullied in the hour 
of tribulation and in the hour of wealth. There remains his zeal for 
the public service and unwearied activity in the discharge of duties. 
And we, to whom has descended the inheritance of his genius, may all 
derive from him matchless ‘lessons of honesty, perseverance, industry, 
constancy, and loyalty. 


THE “ BARON OSY.” 


A MID-CHANNEL NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By Witrtam P, Hate, 


ANOTHER London season ’s past, 
Belgravia’s silent, hot, and dusty, 
The last brougham from Hyde Park has fled, 
And even Russell Square smells fusty ; 
The Covent Garden flower-girl 
Has called, and.sold her latest posey ; 
So I'll be off to foreign lands, 
From Katherine’s wharf per “ Baron Osy.” 
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Perhaps you'll ask me why should I - 

Seek Rhine-land stream, or Switzer fountain, 
Who never saw Killarney’s lakes, 

Nor ever scaled a Scottish mountain ? 
Answer I must, that so I do, 

Simply because fan tutti cosi ; 
So, passport-armed, and knapsack-girt, 

I hie me to the “ Baron Osy.” 


Blackfriars’ chimes strike twelve of noon, 
The steamer brooks no more detention ; 
We're off—and Brown, who by me stands, 
Remarks that “ steam’s a great invention.” 
We lose the London smoke and spires, 
And river craft in scantier rows see, 
Till, with a wake of wave and smoke, 
Glides through the Nore, the “ Baron Osy.” 


I’ve eat my dinner, read the Times, 

The second column, and the ‘“ Leaders,” 
Police, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

And speeches of the Circuit Pleaders : 
Brown is not sociable —alas! 

He looks as if in heart he knows he 
Will soon begin to ‘ feel unwell,” 

Tho’ smoothly glides the “ Baron Osy.” 


What shallI do? Tl sit me down 
And ruminate upon the pleasures 
The lavish season on me poured, 
Till Time exhausted Fashion’s treasures. 
Visions of Beauty round me rise, 
Bright eyes, fair forms, and lips all rosy, 
Soft hands that pressed adieux on mine 
Before I saw the “ Baron Osy.” 


There’s Lucy with her eyes of blue, 
The best of all the Polka dancers ; 
And Fanny—no! she never waltzed, 
Save with the Guards, Huzzars, and Lancers ; 
And Laura—she who loved so well 
A chit-chat in a corner cosey ; 
Would she were here, she might beguile 
The tedium of the ‘‘ Baron Osy.” 


sut one form rises o’er them all, 

And all the scene of memory brightens, 
As pure and bright as beacon lamp 

The wand'ring sailor’s course that lizh’ens ; 
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Her name—I shall not trust her name 

To jingling rhymes, or scribbling prosy—= 
I wonder if she’s thinking now 

Of who’s on board the “ Baron Osy ?” 


To turn from years whose only fruit 
Was shallow meaningless flirtation, 
To one bright phase of honest love, 
And marriage by anticipation— 
Is to change paste for pearls, to feel 
As feel gem-finding virtuost ; 
For this ld circumnavigate 
The whole world in the “ Baron Osy.” 


To feel—or fancy that I felt 
Her hand press mine, however lightly, 
To win a smile, than whose soft beam 
No morning sun e’er shone more brightly ; 
To wish—to woo—to win—to wed— 
Dear me, I feel quite comatose—eh ? 
I'jl on my knapsack rest my head— 
I wonder who was Baron Osy ? 


I hear “ eight bells”—Oh yes, I know, 

Kight is the earliest hour for marriage— 
At all events I’m here in time ; 

And now I hear the other carriage. 
Small and select our bridal throng ; 

Here’s Ned, who looks quite lachrymose, he 
In face is really very like 

The captain of that “Baron Osy.” 


She comes—she’s here— it’s very odd 
How some folks other folks resemble, 
Her bridesmaid is the counter-part 
Of my old laundress in the Temple ! 
But who is this that takes his place 
Where I should stand? For wedding clothes he 
Seems to have rummaged out Rag Fair— 
It’s that confounded Baron Osy. 


Oh love! oh death! I'll set the place 
On fire, although the deed be arson, 
No! I can’t move, nor speak a word 
To stop the officiating parson ; 
I have it now—I see the plot, 
Worthy of all such foreign sposi, 
He shipped me in his cursed craft— 
While he should make her Baronne Osy! 
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One second more, she plights her troth, 

And all my hope’s not worth a copper ; 
Ah! what good angel’s voice was that 

Which thundered forth so loudly “Stop her ?” 
Holloa! what’s this? I’m not in church! 

3ut Antwerp houses high and low, see 
Reflected in the sluggish Scheldt, 

Where safely’s moored the “ Baron Osy.” 
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*Twas but a dream—what comfort ’tis 

To think I’ve still a chance to win her. 
(I can’t believe she can have wed 

Since I got up from eating dinner)— 
But here’s another proof my wits 

At starting must have been quite dozy, 
For I’ve come in the * Ravensbourne,” 


" 


And never seen the “ Baron Osy! 
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SLANG, 
By Maurice Davies. 


A norkip temptation has just assailed me to say that, as we already 
have “Trench on the Study of Words,” so I am about to trench on the 
study of slang ; but I perceive the pun to be vile—I resist the temp- 
tation, and refrain. 

In looking into any language, from the very deadest to the most 
lively, from ancient Hebrew to modern French, we find, beyond the 
current and translatable portions thereof, certain wuntranslatable, 
peculiar, or as we term them, ¢diomatic phrases and expressions, which 
have no exact parallel in any other but the one tongue to which they 
appertain; which are the natural results of a people’s peculiar form of 
thought, without a knowledge of which it is difficult to read a language 
profitably—impossible to speak it “like a native.” 

For instance, to glance again at the two examples cited above, as 
representatives of dead and living language, we should ill appreciate 
the niggardliness of that specimen of ‘ young Israel,” who shuffled out 
of supporting his venerable papa, or his aged mamma, by saying “It is 
Corban,” with regard to any particular source of income, did we not 
know that this form of speech was an idiom in the language cf a 
theocratic people. To translate it boldly “ It is a gift,” is useless. To 
explain it we must transfer the matter to our own day, and suppose 
some young scamp’s father to say to him, ‘I want a guinea, Jack; I 
know you received one for your last article in the Scullery-maid’s 
Magazine—lend it us,” and that the young hypocrite should reply, 
Cant guv’nor, ‘cos I promised it to the Missionary Society.” 

Or again, with regard to the French; when Mrs. Jackson kindly 
says she gives me a carte blanche to bring as many friends as I like to 
her charming hop, I explain to my kitten of a sister who has just re- 
turned from her first “term” at “ college,” with a habit of making insane 
shots at translations, that my good hostess does not, as Fanny surmises 
from the jingle of the words, offer to send @ white cart for me and my 
friends; nor again, when I have translated the phrase literally, need 
my impetuous sister stare with all her eyes at the idea of our going in 
a white sheet. “No, darling,” the expression is idiomatic, and means I may 
bring as many friends as I please. 

Without pretending, then, strictly to define or accurately to analyse 
an idiom ofa language, we may set it down as being untranslatable, ex- 
cept by a periphrasis. And with respect to the slang which overlies 
the surface of a nation’s speech, we may distinguish that as astratum 
lying above the idiomatic, and as being entirely untranslatable. The 
precise point where idiom passes into slang we may leave for more 
learned pens, in more abstruse treatises than the present, to determine, 
_ Iam willing to believe that so staid a nation as that we unearthed 
just now—the ancient Hebrew—had no slang. Our volatile neighbours, 
we know, have plenty; though, as my French was not “acquired on the 
continent,” I pretend not to exemplify. Neither do I wish to do so, 
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My purpose is to soar awhile into that etherial atmosphere which over- 
lies our own language, and to spend a pleasant quarter of an hour 
there in observing some of the eccentricities wherein an age of slang 
leads the young England of the present to indulge. 

My object is a good one; for, as a superfluity of slang is always dis- 
agreeable, I wish to show that it is also absurd and meaningless, 
I would seek to convince juvenile Albion of the wisdom of confining 
itself to the ordinary and intelligible forms of speech: of seldom 
indulging in idioms, never soaring into slang. 

Now for some examples. Fitzgubbins meets a friend in Regent 
Street. Each is arrayed gorgeously in sack-coats, and suicidal all- 
rounder collars, &. Why does Fitz. address his friend as “old 
fellow?” His friend is, to his own discomfort, remarkably juvenile, as 
his fluffy attempt at a moustache demonstrates. ‘ Well, my buck,” re- 
joins the immature. Now Fitzgubbins is not a buck, save in a 
secondary and highly idiomatic sense, as regards his attire. But his 
friend does not allude to this. No; his expression is what we may 
term the slang of geniality. Detailing his previous night’s adventures 
one says he “ went the entire animal.” He didn’t; he went to Evans's. 
The other says he had “a shine” in the Haymarket (which would be 
true if “ashine” meant a good sound drubbing. But it doesn’t), and 
“a Bobby” nearly “lugged him off to the ‘ stone jug,’” thereby mean- 
ing a policeman was on the point of locking him up—a fate he richly 
deserved, if only for his matricidal onslaught on his mother tongue. 

Of a kindred genus of slang are such expressions as a “ stunning 
girl,” intended to signify admiration, but to ordinary ears conveying 
the very opposite; “a thundering brick” applied in a similar way 
to a respected individual of the other sex, but really consisting of two 
utterly inconsistent and utterly unmeaning metaphors. What 
possible connexion is there between one’s father and an “old buffer ?” 
—a pawnbroker and one’s “ uncle ?”—an individual and “a cove? "— 
a smart man and “a swell ?”—anybody and a “ chap ?” 

If a young Englander wants to shake hands with me, why does’nt he 
say so—not ask me to “ tip” him my “ daddle ?” I haven’t got a daddle. 
Alluding to my umbrella, why does he term it “a gingham?” I 
almost always carry a silk one, seldom descending even to an alpaca. 
My hat isn’t “a tile ;” it may be “a beaver,” but Iam not a hatter, and 
do not know exactly what it is made of. My great coat I invariably 
designate as such, and never personify it as an “ upper Benjamin.” 

Numismatics seem to afford an unbounded range for the exercise of 
slang. Money, in the abstract, is “ tin’—a metal, I believe, forming no 
ingredient save in counterfeit coin—if, indeed, in that. “ Brass” is 
another metallic misnomer. ‘ Dust” seems a vastly inappropriate 
thing to ‘come down with ;” at least, 1 know my tailor would think so 
if I attempted to settle his little bill with it. Why should shillings be 
universally baptised ‘ Roberts ?”—and four-penny pieces “ Joeys ?”—or 
sixpences indiscriminately christened by the female title of “'Tizzy?” 
And on what grounds have half-crowns and copper money the cogno- 
men of “ half-bull” and “ brown” assigned to them respectively ? 

If he pays money, the fast nan represents himself conchologically as 
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“shelling out;” if he receives it, he “sweeps up the dibs,” or 
“pockets the swag,” or “stows away the rowdies ;” to either of which 
substantives I believe it impossible to assign an etymology or a mean- 
ing. He is never cheated, but sometimes ‘ choused,” and, though he 
does not care to confess it, occasionally “done brown.” He does not 
drink beer, but “does malt,” or (the nasty fellow!) “ takes a drain.” 
Should he do so to excess, he does not become, like ordinary mortals, 
intoxicated, but “fresh;” he may advance to “boskiness,” or get 
“tight screwed ;” and, in that case, the next morning finds him “ fishy” 
or “fowsty about the gills;’ then ensues a “seedy” day; he is 
thoroughly “bored” (the consequence, it is to be presumed, of his 
precious “screw”); everything is ‘ rot;” existence itself mere 
“‘ bosh.” 

Slang deals in extensive adverbs. The weather is “awfully” hot, or 
“frightfully” cold. Rooms are “pernicious” snug, or “ghastly” 
gloomy. A sensible party is “ terrifically” slow; a crowded ball-room 
a “first-rate,” “tip-top,” ‘ no-mistake,” ‘ stow-all-gammonn” kind of 
“turn-out ;” in a word (and that the chief in the vocabulary) “ quite 
the Stilton.” 

Slang repudiates caste, and interpenetrates all orders of society. 
The “ cad” excites the ire of immature Albion, first by nearly driving 
over him with a butcher's cart, and next by shouting ‘ Now, then, 
Guv’nor ;” the origin of that paternal appellation being altogether 
occult. As might be expected, in descending the social ladder, 
grammar (never an absolute requisite) is entirely sacrificed to effect. 
The adjective is used substantively, as when the well-dressed passer-by 
is said to be ‘ doing the extensive ;” the numeral wrongly gifted with 
a comparative degree when the “snob” exclaims “ain’t he a one-er !” 
and a noun of number unnecessarily employed whenever a single indivi- 
dual is described as “ a party.” 

Do young ladies ever pervert their pretty mouths to the utterance 
of slang? I wish they could convict me of libel when I accuse them 
of sacrilege ; for sacrilege undoubtedly it is to appropriate to such vile 
usage those lips whereon hang so sweetly the accents of our Saxon 
tongue. The great over-grown cousin in the Guards is (with many) 
“a jolly fellow,” though he is a bit “fast,” and his dress “loud.” In- 
nocent, no doubt, in themselves are such expressions, but suspicious 
as the index of an inclination to slang. I submit it to a jury of their 
reers (if they can find them), whether it is not insane in our beauteous 
English maidens to term every long legged fellow with a hairy lip 
“a duck.” Fancy a duck with a moustache ! 

But we must pause, for continually quoting the frothy verbiage of 
slang, is like breathing the thin atmosphere at the summit of Mount 
Blanc—one can’t stand it long. Surely if young Anglia ever did any- 
thing so slow as think on the utter absence of meaning in many of their 
pet phrases, they would at least use them more sparingly. They may 
reserve them for colloquies with kindred spirits, who understand and 
appreciate them, or for the congenial atmosphere of the stable and the 
public house, not introduce them at the dinner table, or in the drawing 
room, inoculating the junior branches—the juvenescent England—with 
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precocious slang, or addressing their grown-up sisters in what is (or 
ought to be) to them an unknown tongue. 

Possibly, however, we must ascend a step beyond the rising 
generation, if we would ascertain the source of this evil. Like most 
other traits of character, this propensity to slang is in a measure 
hereditary. Not in every case, itis true. Though a virulent specimen 
of cub-England addressed us in the streets with ‘ Well, my stunner! 
Who's yer ‘atter?” we are not justified on that account in supposing 
such to be the staple language of his grey-headed sire, or that those 
were the earliest sounds that met his childish ears, whilst his mother 
hushed him to sleep with a slang song. For slang possesses also the 
property of infection to an immense extent. To it,in a very marked 
degree, attaches the proverb “ crescit eundo.” It gains as it goes. And 
many a well-nurtured youth catches the contagion without any pre- 
disposition from his parents. But still let papas and mammas look to it 
well, whether there be not in their own conversation, or the tone of 
their society, or the arrangements of their household, or, in short, 
whether there be not in some one of those ten thousand influences 
which old England casts over young England, a portion of the virus of 
slang. ‘There is such a thing as unspoken slang, the slang of manner, 
of dress, of gait—nay, of very look. These are approximately, but 
still inadequately described, by the not very refined but the very ex- 
pressive title of (a slang expression in itself, by the way—I am catch- 
ing the contagion) “snobbishness.” It is against this that we warn 
the elder branches. To the younger, the rising, we would submit the 
“slow” but sure fact, that they are daily advancing into the position 
of papas and mammas themselves ; and we advise them, if they would 
not hear the titles of “old guv’nor,” or “old gal” applied to them in 
their parental estate, to eschew the evil practice themselves; and not 
only so, but to lend all the aid of their example and advice to stem 
the tide of this inundating slang, 
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Ir is refreshing to turn away sometimes from modern literature, and to 
look at the old books which stand on our shelves, which will live, 
seemingly in defiance of Time, when we are slumbering in the church- 
yard. There is something pleasant in that discoloured paper, and that 
curious spelling in which every U is a V and vice versd, and every word 
is spelt according to the humour of the writer, who, if of a generous 
disposition, showered down upon the paper vowels and consonants in 
profusion where the pen chose to place them. 

We turn to old dramas, and there is a curious one before us, en- 
titled “‘A Tricke to Catch the Old-one,’ as it hath beene often in 
action, both at Paules, and the Black-Fryers. Presented before his 
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Majestie on New-yeare’s night last. Composed by T. M.” A part of the 
title-page, with the date, is wanting; but it was published, we know, 
in the year 1608. The writer was T. Middleton, and is only known 
to us as the author of this play and a comedy, entitled “The Puritan 
Maid, the Modest Wife, and the Wanton Widow,” which was entered 
on the book of the Stationer’s Company, September 9, 1653. The 
works of authors live, while what they said and what they did is for- 
gotten or unknown; and their names, when we seek for them in the 
huge volumes of Encyclopedias and Repositories of Universal (?) Bio- 
graphy are not. In “The Trick to Catch the Old One,” we have dis- 
played the character of the lawyer of old, an infamous money-making 
rascal; and we doubt if modern lawyers, taken as a class, are a great 
improvement upon their predecessors. Do not Pen and Ink and Sons 
charge their clients for every breath of London fog they inhale in their 
behalf? and if, on keeping an appointment, you find them engaged at 
dinner, and out of courtesy, make another appointment, will you not be 
charged six and eight pence, as the penalty for not disturbing them in 
the midst of their Worcestershire sauce and turtle soup? Dampit is 
the lawyer, and he entered London with ten shillings in his purse, and 
though the streets then were not paved with gold any more than they 
are now, contrived to make a fortune of ten thousaud pounds. The 
lawyer is described as “hee in the vneuen Beard, and the serge cloake, 
whose first beginning was the stealing of a mastic Dogge from a Far- 
mer’s house.” Thus speaks Dampit to Witt-good :— 


“Tramplers of time, motions of Fleete-streete, and visions of Holborne, here I 
haue fees of one, there I haue fees of another, my clients come about me, the Fooli- 
aminy and Cock’s-combri of the courtry, I still trasht and trotted for other men’s 
causes, thus was poore Harry Dampit made rich by other’s lazinesse, who, tho’ 
they would not follow their owne suites, I made ’em follow me with their purses. 

“ Wit. Did’st thou so, old Harry ? 

“Damp. I, and I souc’st’em with bills of charges, i’fayth, twentie pound a-yeare 
haue I brought in for boate-hire, and I nere stept into boate in my life.” 


This play, like others of the Elizabethan school of dramatists—a 
school which expired, according to Mr. Trench, in the year 1606, 
though the Elizabethan drama lived on to the commencement of the 
civil war, 1640—is not devoid of licentiousness. A play in ancient 
days was not successful unless spiced with indecency and double en- 
tendre; and we, in the present time of vaunted public morality and 
private vice, are copying our ancestors by demanding French transla- 
tions, and bestowing on immorality and indecency unbounded applause. 
It is curious that the greatest scamps in this play become, on its con- 
clusion, men of altered character. They suddenly profess to abhor a 
thousand pleasant sins; and these passages are intended perhaps to 
counteract in some measure the ill effects which might be produced on 
the minds of spectators by their former actions. Thus Witt-Good, who 
all his life was a gentleman plagued by his debts and passions— 


‘“‘T must confesse my follyes, I'll downe to 
And here, for euer, I disclaim, 
The cause of youth’s vndooing, game, 
Chiefly dice, those true outlanders, 
That shake out bezgars, theeues, and panders. 
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Soule wasting surfets, sinfull riotts, 
Queane’s euills, doctors’ diets. 

Pothecaries’ drugs, surgeons’ blisters, 
Stabbing of armes for a common mistris 

Rib and fauours; ribauld speeches, 

Deere perfumde iacketts, pennylesse breeches. 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 
I do defie you all. 

Lend me each honest hand, for here I rise 

A reclaymde man, loathing the generall vice.” 


We gladly turn to some of the plays of John Crowne, who, though 
a native of Nova Scotia, made England his home. His father was an 
Independent minister, and it is strange that he was patronised by the 
witty and profligate Earl of Rochester—both men being so very dif- 
ferent in character and disposition. Rochester, full of levity, resembled 
as nearly as possible Richelieu, the favourite and friend of Louis XV. 
Both possessed companionable qualities, both wit, with the vices 
common to their time; both were ambitious, and, if driven from the 
royal presence, as speedily recalled to minister to their masters’ plea- 
sure, and drive away their ennui; but here the likeness terminates, 
for Rochester was an old man at thirty, while the Duke of Richelieu 
was envied by the handsomest and youngest of the Court at the age 
of sixty-four. Crowne wrote seventeen dramas, “ Pandion and Am- 
phigeria,” a romance, and “ Deneids,” a burlesque. In his “ City 
Politics” he ridicules the Whigs, and those who look at authors in a 
political point of view may be inclined to detract from his merits. 
Crowne, in the reign of licentiousness, though patronised by a corrupt 
nobility who saw of what value he was to the Tory party, made no 
court to the world, and most of his plays are moral, although he him- 
self acknowedges that, in some, “ Atheism appears too reasonable and 
lovely.” “I am sorry,” continues this writer, in his epistle to the 
reader in his tragedy, ‘‘ Caligula,” printed in 1698, “there should be 
anything under my hand in defence of such a false, pernicious, and 
detestable opinion: some endeavour to clear me of the guilt, and 
would persuade the world they were written by a noble and excellent 
wit, the late E. of R , but they were printed long before my 
Lord died. His Lordship, in his poem called the Session of Poets, charges 
me, not with theft, but my scenes with dulness and want of wit and 
poetry, which he would not have done if they had been his own. But 
since there is too much Atheism in those plays, I am content they 
should be thought not mine, or not good. I had rather have no wit, 
no being, than employ any part of it against Him that gave it.” There 
is an honesty about this writing which will be admired now more than 
it was when penned, and the qualities of the man show themselves, 
which forced him to be something more than a mere writer of comedies 
of intrigue. We do not claim for Crowne a place equal to that of 
Philip Massinger, Beaumont, or Fletcher, whom Hallam has compared 
with Shakspeare for nobleness of thought, tinged with romance and 
originality of design, but he was a great as well as a good dramatist, 
and gives frequent proof that he possessed an accurate knowledge 
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of hwniai nature. As an example of this, how true the following 
words, spoken by Valerius Asiaticus :— 


“Vain oatentation does too oft enslave 
The learn’d, the wise, the mighty, and the brave. 
The man of learning no content can reap 
From all his knowledge till he spreads the heap ; 
And great applause, and admiration gains 
For that poor chaff, how he will thrash his brains. 
He is in throws [throes] before but then he’s eased ; 
When he’s a publick fool he’s highly pleased. 
For fame vain wits take all their soaring flights ; 
For fame the ostentatious hero fights ; 
For shew with wounds will be embroidered o'er, 
And deeply died in his own purple gore.” 


There is a sarcastic tone in these and other lines, but Crowne was 
unfortunate, and when he had a certain chance of obtaining a place 
under Government, for the admirable comedy “Sir Courtly Nice,” 
which he wrote at the King’s request, his Majesty died. We can for- 
give him for libelling, with the spirit of a modern reformer, poor 
human nature; nor could he have done it more bitterly than in these 
lines, placed in the mouth of Julia, the wife of Valerius :— 


Julia. This picture of our sex not much allures. 
Now [ll endeavour to delineate yours :— 
Our follies are akin, but yours are gross, 
And ours from beauty have a pleasing gloss ; 
Your fop is but our ape, he paints the face 
And acts our fool without her charming grace. 
Both sexes fret the world with noise, and prate ; 
But we confound a street and you a State. 
Our fools but seldom write; your sex is stor’d 
With fools, who will be coxcombs on record, 
And their impertinence through ages spread ; 
Your scolds in books wrangle alive and dead. 
Fighting all women and most men abhor, 
But women cowards have wit to keep from war. 
Your mighty tyrant lords, our beauty rules, 
Your greatest wits are gulled by female fools.” 


Crowne lived a great part of his life in retirement, and died in ob- 
scurity towards the close of the year 1708, or the commencement of 
the year following. Besides his play “ Caligula,” we have his “ ‘ History 
of Charles VIII. of France,’ as it is acted at his Highness’s, the Duke 
of York's, theater.” This play was printed by T. R. and N. T., for 
Ambrose Isted, at the sign of the Golden Anchor, over against St Dun- 
stan’s Church, in Fleete-streete, 1672. The commencement and wnclu- 
sion of this play are written in a spirited style. In the former we are 
introduced to Naples in a state of siege, when Alphonso the King re- 
signs in favour of his son Ferdinand; in the latter we see the ghost of 
the murdered Duke of Millani [Milan], poisoned by his uncle Sforza, 
appearing to, and prophesying the death of, his widow, Isabel, 
the daughter of Alphonso. 

Crowne was the contemporary and rival of Dryden, who possessed 
“more energy sublime” than his adversary, or even Pope. Every 
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child will remember him, as described by Gray, in the “ Progress of 
Poetry :”— 
“Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Across the field of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed and long resounding pace.” 


For about fourteen years Dryden wrote for the stage, and about eighteen 
of his plays were composed expressly for the King’s Theatre. It was 
Dryden who may have suggested to Hallam the idea of comparing 
Fletcher with Shakespeare. In his preface to “ All for Love, or the 
World Well Lost,” speaking of “the Divine Shakespear,” he says, “ the 
occasion is fair and the subject would be pleasant, to handle the differ- 
ence of styles betwixt him and Fletcher, and wherein and how far they 
are both to be imitated.” How should we have liked had it been our 
lot to have lived in another age, to have frequented Will’s Coffee House 
and caught a glimpse of the tutelary divinity Dryden, surrounded by 
the most celebrated wits, who did homage to his genius! We can 
picture him seated in the corner of the balcony, enjoying the sun in 
summer weather, or settling disputes in winter by the fireside. How 
bashful are the young beaux who seldom stroll anywhere but in this 
fashionable Bow Street, and yet there are some bold enough to request 
a pinch out of Dryden's snuff-box. From “A Ramble in the Streets 
of London” we extract the following interesting anecdote, preserved 
by Spence. Dean Lockyer says—‘ I was about seventeen when I first 
came up to town, and was an odd-looking boy, with short rough hair, 
and that sort of awkwardness which one always brings up at first out 
of the country with one. However, in spite of my bashfulness and 
appearance, I used now and then to thrust myself into Will’s to have 
the pleasure of seeing the most celebrated wits of that time who then 
resorted thither. The second time that ever I was there Mr. Dryden 
was speaking of his own things, as he frequently did, especially of such 
as had been lately published. ‘If anything of mine is good,’ says he, 
‘it is Mac Flecnoe; and I value myself the more upon it, as it is the 
first piece of ridicule written in heroics.’ On hearing this I plucked up 
my spirits so far as to say, in a voice but just loud enough to be heard, 
‘that Mac Flecnoe was a very fine poem, but that I had not imagined 
it to be the first that was ever writ that way.’ On this Dryden turned 
short upon me, as surprised at my interposing; asked me how long I 


. had been a dealer in poetry; and added, with a smile, ‘ Pray, sir, what 


is that you did imagine to have been writ so before?’ I named 
Boileau’s ‘Lutrin,’ and Tassoni’s ‘Secchia Rapita,’ which I had read, 
and knew Dryden had borrowed some strokes from each. ‘’Tis true,’ 
said Dryden ; ‘I had forgotten them.’ A little after, Dryden went out, 
and in going spoke to me again, and desired me to come and see him 
the next day. I was highly delighted with the invitation, went to see 
him accordingly, and was well acquainted with him ever after as long 
as he lived.” , 
We are reminded of Shadwell, who was flayed alive by Dryden in 
his “ Mac Flecnoe: or a satire on the True Blue Protestant Poet, 
T. S.,” by the author of “ Absolom and Achitophel.” Flecnoe was an 
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Irish priest, famed for bad verses—Shadwell is represented as his son. 
Three plays of Shadwell are lying before us. ‘The Humorists,’ a 
comedy, acted by His Royal Highness’s Servants, printed for Henry 
Herringman, at the sign of the Blew Anchor, in the Lower Walk of 
the New Exchange, 1671;” “‘The Squire of Alsatia,’ printed for 
James Knapton, at the Queen’s Head, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1688 ;” 
and the ‘ Libertine,” a tragedy, printed in the year 1676. These plays 
have a great resemblance to one another. In all are gentlemen guilty 
of every species of vice, youths who run into debt, fall in love, and 
fight duels daily ; ladies not modest in chastity—these are the pictures 
in which the follies and vices of the age are exposed. Shadwell knew 
the power of ridicule, and might have taken a position of higher im- 
portance if he had written with greater care. He made a boast of 
writing quickly, and many of his plays were produced in a month. 
With the Whigs he was a favourite, and, as they set him up as a rival 
of the Poet Laureate, we do not wonder that Dryden, who declares 
he “never deviates into sense,” had many hard hits at him. The 
keen satire of Dryden was as much to be avoided as a slashing article 
in the Zimes newspaper is now; even Tonson, the bookseller, who 
drove hard bargains with Dryden, felt generous when he received the 
portrait of one of the trade:— 


“ With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair : 
With two left legs and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frouzy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


“ And tell the dog, when you deliver it,” said Dryden to the bearer, 
“that the man who wrote these lines can write more.” Notwithstand- 
ing the enmity of Dryden, Shadwell was appointed his successor to the 
office of Poet Laureate. 

The “Country Wife,” 1675, and “Love in a Wood,” 1694, remind 
us that we have not mentioned Wycherley, who was born in 1640. 
This dramatist, who was fond of dress, had lodgings in Bow Street ; 
and there, when ill, Charles the II. visited him, giving him at the same 
time £500 to pay the expenses of a tour on the Continent, which he 
was recommended to take, on account of ill health. Wycherley, on his 
return, lived at Tonbridge Wells, and there became acquainted with 
the Countess of Drogheda, his future wife. As a comic writer of the 
time, he was (excepting Congreve) the most celebrated, delineating 
character in a masterly way; but his plays are seldom read now, 
for they are marked by coarse licentiousness. Ai 

“Tt would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory,” says Macaulay in his 
essays, “not to mention here the only good action, as far as we know, 
of his whole life. He is said to have made great exertions to obtain 
the patronage of Buckingham for the illustrious author of Hudibras, 
who was now sinking into an obscure grave, neglected by a nation 
proud of his genius, and by a court which he had served too well. 
His Grace consented to see poor Butler, and an appointment was made. 
But, unhappily, two pretty women passed by: the volatile duke ran 
after them, the opportunity was lost, and never regained.” 

Congreve, the greatest comic dramatist of the age, was born in 1669. 
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While studying law in the Temple he wrote the “Old Bachelor,” 
which was acted at Drury Lane in 1693, and met with the warmest 
reception. The dullest character under Congreve’s pen becomes a wit, 
and it is wit of the highest kind which sparkles everywhere. For the 
“‘Old Bachelor,” Congreve received a place in the Pipe Office of the 
value of £500 a-year. Thackeray, in his lectures on the English 
Humourists, mourns over the loss of such appointments. ‘ All the 
pipes,” he says, “have been smoked long ago.” 

Other great dramatists there were, namely, Gay, author of the 
“‘ Wife of Bath,” 1718, andthe “ Beggar's Opera,” 1727; Farquhar, who 
wrote “Love and a Bottle,” 1699, ‘The Constant Couple,” 1700, “ Sir 
Harry Wildair,” 1701, ‘ The Inconstant,” 1702, &c.; Webster, famous 
for his tragedies, and Ben Jonson for his masques; these we can only 
notice briefly, leaving our readers who are lovers of theatrical litera- 
ture to study their works at leisure. Old plays are estimated by 
antiquarian booksellers in the light of curiosities, and those who wish 
to get them at moderate prices may pick them up for a few pence on the 
Continent or in Holywell Street, Strand, while they will throw away 
shillings ad infinitem by purchasing them at a sale by auction. 


NOVELISTS’ NAMES. 
By J. H. FriswE.t. 


I po not know how many times that pretty fallacy of Miss Juliet, 
that sweet entanglement conveyed in the question, “ What’s ina name?” 
has been exploded, but this I do know, that I am about to do so again 
but, I hope, from a new stand-point. There is something in a name m 
a novel as well as of a novel, and my employer Tonson, who “ did” my 
last three volumes, was not far wrong when he objected to some of the 
names. ‘There is a great deal, “said he,” a great deal, Mr. Feather- 
brain, in the name of the hero, and a great deal more in that of the 
heroine. Mr. Thackeray made a hit with his last heroine—‘ Ethel;’ the 
name was pretty and not too common. Indeed, one of my people”— 
Mr. Tonson always speaks of ladies and gentlemen of my craft as 
“ people”— one of my people brought outa novel with the name only, 
and it read well.” 

“Then there is something in a name” mused I, half aloud; “ for, upon 
my honour, I have been writing these five years, and know no more of 
the bases of success than a baby.” 

“T believe you,” said Tonson, looking quietly down upon me, and 
twirling his spectacles. ‘Why, once I gave two hundred pounds for 
a title page only ; nay, more than this, I subscribed the book, and one 
of the “‘ Row” houses took a hundred copies of the book on the name ; and 
atitle it was, and that was all: the inside was rank rubbish—rank rub- 
bish. I would buy any book with a good title now, but I would not give 
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that price for it. The public are getting wide-awake to the humbug 
of——.” But what humbug it was that Mr. Tonson mentioned I will 
never reveal, as long as my name is Featherbrain. Not I. 

I came away from Mr. Tonson’s, after having sold him a tale, with 
a melancholy foreboding that three-volume novels would soon be 
among the extinct genera: Minerva Press stories branched out into 
four. At present two, and even one volume novels seem to be in the 
ascendant. I also came away ruminating on novelists’ names—that is, 
upon the designations affixed by writers to their creations; andI could 
not help thinking that there was something in Mr. Tonson’s ideas, and 
much in his experience. 

Undoubtedly some names fix themselves more in the mind than 
others. It is the same with titles. Tonson, shrewd fellow, is for 
calling in 

“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” 


“ Give it ’em («e., the public) with two letters, sir, said he.” ‘ That’s 
it. I do not like this titlke—‘ No Hero at all.’ It’s all very well: 
now you take my advice—call it ‘Murder and Marriage.’” ‘ But,” 
said I, mildly “there 7s no murder.” “Then make one,” said he; “if 
any man can commit a rattling good murder, Featherbrain, you're 
the man.” I accepted the compliment, committed the murder 
that night, and was certainly rewarded for it by the success 
of my book. “ Murder and Marriage” was—I say it modestly—as suc- 
cessful as “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” or as “Peers, Paupers, and Parsons” 
or as, “ Famine and Fashion,” “ Diggers and Dukes,” or any other allite- 
ratively named work you can mention. 

But seriously to turn to our subject. How is it that, at the very 
first, we novel-readers fall in love with some heroines and dislike 
others? Let us confess it, that heroines of novels, like newly-born 
babies, Dutch cheeses, and peas, resemble each other amazingly. 
They are all nice girls. They do more than any young ladies I know, 
and they are a vast deal more clever. They, too, have all such pretty 
names—such delightful mellifluous mouthfuls—that one cannot help 
falling in love with them; and it is my opinion that the authors are all 
in a plot together, and understand, perhaps from intuition, that part of 
the business. 

Shakespere, first in rank, is also first in the art of significant 
nomenclature. The names of his heroines, his owninvention (in one or 
two instances) are always sweet and appropriate. Juliet, Ophelia, 
Perdita, Hermoine, nay, every one, may be instanced as excellent. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, and Massinger went a long 
way beyond the great Swan of Avon, and introduced names so signifi- 
cant that none can be mistaken. Justice Shallow and his cousin Silence, 
Master Slender, Bull Calf, and other designations, go atonce tothe secret 
nature of their bearers, and yet are natural. Old Falstaff, (whose 
cognomen is admirable, and who yet wishes to know where “ a commo- 
dity of good names are to be purchased”) makes frequent puns upon 
names. “ Prick me Bull Calf,” says he, “ till he roar again ;” but had his 
wish, taken in one sense, been gratified, he would have found no fingp 
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name than his own. How significant also are those of Bardolph, Bottom, 
Pompey Bum, Dogberry, Verges, and, indeed, every name used by the 
great author. 

The lesser wits, as we have said, sinned in extravagance in names. 
You can scarcely fail to see the very heart of the character through 
his name. Ben Jonson now and then is very happy, as in Bobadil, 
Volpone, Knowell, &c. But in others, such as Cutbeard (a barber), 
Sir Amorous La Foole, Thomas Otter, Truewish, Brainworm, Cash, 
and Wellbred, he has openly, and, we think, unwisely designated his 
characters. We maintain that his inferiority to Shakespere is seen even 
in the names of his dramatis persone. Where, for instance, shall we 
find so appropriate a name—an invented one, by the way—for a mon- 
ster, as Caliban? Or for fairies, as Puck and Ariel; for tricksy spirits 
as Peasblossom, Mustardseed, and others ? 

Massinger and the other dramatists sin in Ben Jonson’s method, but 
not in his measure. Sir Giles Overreach, Wellborn, and Marrall, indi- 
cate the characters, but within the bounds of probability ; whilst Justice 
Greedy, Froth, and some of the minor people in that magnificent play, 
point too openly to the nature of the bearers. ‘The name of Sir Giles 
Overreach strikes us as superior to that of Jonson’s Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, in the Alchemist; yet the latter is a magnificent name. The 
rough strength of Jonson dictated it. Tourneur, Webster, and Dekkar 
have all singularly appropriate names to their creations. 

The wits of Charles the Second were weaker and less felicitous in 
their Lovealls, Carelesses, Spendthrifts, Manlys, and others, which intro- 
duce you at once to fops and general lovers, in those days the 
synonyms for gentlemen. In the “ Rehearsal,” Bayes is a fine name, 
and Drawcansir is significant, without being too much so. Wycherley 
and Congreve both introduce us to a weak series of men—thin disguises 
easily seen through and seldom happy. Belvilles, Fainalls, Wishforts, 
Foibles, Waitwells, Sir Wilful Witwould, and Mrs. Mincing—the last 
rather happy—Mrs. Foresight, and Mrs. Frail, Sir Sampson Legend, Miss 
Prue, and others, are also a little above the level of a poor wit’s names. 
It is curious to remark, that literature alone did not place reliance in 
appellations in that age; a little previously the name of “ Praise-God 
Barebones,” and of his brother, “ If-the-Lord-help-me-not-I-am-damned 
Barebones,” had resounded in the world. The latter worthy’s name 
had been wickedly shortened into “ Damned Barebones.” 

But all this time the novelists are waiting, and if we go on with our 
gossip upon the names of the drama, we do not know how long they 
may have to wait. Of a kindred character to Praise-God Barebones, 
but selected with the discrimination of a genius, we may first quote the 
nomenclature of Bunyan, which generally is singularly happy. Mrs. 
Battseyes, Mr. Plausible, Mr. Filth, Mr. Readytohalt, and poor Much- 
afraid, his daughter, are all deeply characteristic and excellent; how 
good, also, are the names of Byends and Fairspeech, and, indeed, of 
others in that admirable allegory. ; 

Opposed as far as light from darkness in the nature of his genius, 
Christopher Anstey, author of the “ Bath Guide” equals, if not excels, 
Bunyan, in this art. Can any one surpass such names“ the Widow 
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Quicklackit,” “ Little Bob Jerome,” “ Old Chrysostom’s son,” &c., and 
then that inimitable list of designations, including— 


“ 





the Lady Greasewrister, 

And Madame Van-Twister, 

Her Ladyship’s sister : 

Lord Crane and Lord Vulture, 

Sir Brandish O’Culter, 

With Marshal Carouzer 

And old Lady Mouzer, 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Pantowser.” 


All these names are characteristic and totally distinct ; we do not 
wish to be introduced to the brilliant circle—their very names are 
the indices of their characters. We can well fancy the delight of 
Anstey at the singular happiness which he tells us befell him in having— 





-- -“ honour of sitting between 
My Lady Stuf? Damask and Peggy Moreen. 


The two great novelists, nay, we may at once say the three, who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, were not insensible to the charms 
of a goodname. Fielding, Smollet, and Richardson, have, either by art 
or chance, frequently given to their villains—to quote the Quarterly 
Review on Southey’s Bunyan—“ an ominous and unpleasing epithet, 
or a jarring and boding collocation of consonants,” as a name. Sir 
Charles Grandison has a stately, pompous sound, as such an old school 
hero ought to have; but Booth, the seducer of Pamela, and the old 
housekeeper who connives at his wickedness, “ rejoice” (to quote the 
slang of the papers) in very unpleasant appellations. “‘Tom Jones” has a 
racketty, careless, foundlingsound; “ Blifil” is a most villanous union of 
syllables, Allworthy a beautiful grateful cognomen, and the Philo- 
sophers Thwackum and Square surnames exactly fitted to them. 
That of Partridge is excellently applied, and the two contrasts in the 
story of Joseph Andrews, the Reverend Mr. Abraham Adams, and 
Parson Trulliber—the one the man of God, the other the pig-feeding, 
tythe-distraining, rude, bucolic man of the Church—are artistically 
designated. The name of Trulliber we consider a triumph of art. 

In “ Roderick Random ” we come to the alliterative style again, also 
in “ Peregrine Pickle,” and in “ Ferdinand Count Fathom ;” but these are 
not happy names. ‘They are expressive, almost grossly expressive ; but 
the difference between them and Fielding’s names is just the difference 
between the two authors as artists. Fielding was an artist : Smollett, 
on the other hand, has little to boast, except very rapid invention, 
ceaseless adventure, and exuberance of spirits. 

That sentimental gentleman, whose portrait perpetually places its 
finger on an acute forehead, and who introduced the affected and 
French style of writing to our simple English ears—the Rev. Mr. 
Yorick Sterne—a man of genius (perhaps of evil genius), was a great 
artist in names. He himself notices something about them, and has 
his theory, as we have ours. How very happy are his appellations. 
Mr. Shandy, Tristram himself, Obadiah, Doctor Slop, Uncle Toby, the 
Widow Wadman, Corporal Trim—how excellent they all are! We 
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could revel upon these for an hour, but every one must have noticed 
the same. Even in the great world Sterne was pat at this business. 
When Smollett, worn out and hypochondriacal, abused Rome and the 
Medicean Venus, “ the statue which enchants the world,” Sterne dubbed 
him Smelfungus. Smollett will never lose that name, so expressive 
of a critic, who scents nothing but mouldy faults in works of art. 

The names affixed by Goldsmith to many of his characters, especially 
those of his plays, are often singularly happy; that of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Doctor Primrose, is so, and also that of the immortal Beau 
Tibbs of his essays. No other appellations would fit the characters so 
completely; the Christian name of the son of the vicar, ‘‘ Moses,” has 
worked a sihgular change. There can be little doubt but that the 
character of the Hebrew patriarch is of the very highest type of 
humanity, but devoted as the name nowis, and has been for some years, 
to a simple weak person—and, let us add, further degraded by a 
puffing advertiser—the name of Moses has indeed fallen. The English 
pronunciation of it is not happy; the French and German tongues 
give it a grander sound, a sound more worthy of the great lawgiver. 

Dickens, Jerrold, and Thackeray are masters in the novelist’s art of 
nomenclature, but it must be confessed that the former is coarse and 
inartistic compared to the two latter. Pickwick, Snodgrass, Tupman, 
and Jingle (all which can be found in the directory), have little ex- 
pression about them; neither has Nicholas Nickleby, Tim Linkinwater, 
and many others. The minor characters—that is, those not approach- 
ing the place of the hero—are often very happily named. The whole 
of the theatrical family in Nickleby, Mr. Crummles, Mr. Folair, Miss 
Petowker (of the T. R. Drury Lane, who sings ‘‘the Blood Drinker’s 
Burial”) are all beautifully fitted. So also is Squeers, (the schoolmaster) 
Kenwigs (the ivory turner), the uncle who collects the water rates, and 
some dozens of others. In the Curiosity Shop we do not care to 
inquire the patronymic of Little Nell, that ideal creation is almost without 
a character, and is nicely kept without a surname; but the immortal 
Richard Swiveller, the insane dwarf Quilp, Mr. Sampson Brass, 
attorney-at-law, and his beatiful sister Sally, have such capital and 
characteristic cognomina that to disturb a letter would be to spoil them. 
The deaf gentleman is a muff and a failure—what he was called is of 
no importance; but not so is it with the friends of Dick Swiveller—the 
members of the glorious Apollo Club; nor with Messrs. Codling and Short, 
sole proprietors of the Punch and Judy Show; nor with good natured 
Mrs. Jarley who lives with her dummy figures in our memory, and at 
this moment is in my mind, taking tea upon her drum head, just as 
she was when Little Nell first met her. Were you to call that immortal 
woman Brown, you would spoil her. Smith would not do, Jones 
would be too common, Robinson too aristocratic ; no—no, Jarley is the 
name, the only name (as the Yankees say) in “ creation.” 

In his later works Mr. Dickens has been hardly less happy. 
“ Dombey and Son” presents a great many instances. Mr. Toots and 
Captain Cuttle, Mr. Carker (the villain), Mrs. Macstinger (Cuttle’s 
landlady), old Solomon Gills (the instrument maker), Doctor Blimber, 
and Cornelia Blimber—all these are good. “ Martin Chuzzlewit”—an ex 
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traordinary, and, applied to a hero, a senseless name, has, as a book, 
within its pages some very excellent appellations. Mr. Pecksniff; 
Mrs. Gamp, the nurse—perhaps more immortal than any of this author’s 
creations ; Mark Tapley, the jolly barman; Mrs. Todgers (the boarding- 
house-keeper)—all the possessors of these, people our memories and 
keep them alive with characters. We have not mentioned one quarter of 
Mr. Dickens’s “ good names,” but our space compels us to pass on to 
another. 

The wit of this author is pungent and subtle in the extreme, and it 
is curious to remark that it is often of so very fine an order that the 
“general reader” overlooks it altogether. So it is with his names. 
In regard to his theatrical pieces, whereof Mr. Jerrold has been most 
prolific, he would seem to have taken the subtle fancies of Shakespere 
and the creations of Ben Jonson as models. Thus, in the “.Rent Day” 
we have “Silver Jack” “Old Crumbs,” “ Hyssop” and various other 
names which are at once playful and suggestive. In his novels, ‘The 
Story of a Feather,” ‘‘The Man Made of Money,” and in “ Saint Giles 
and Saint James,” and most especially in that story which of all others, 
most exhibits Mr. Jerrold’s peculiar genius, the ‘‘ Hermit of Bellyfulle,” 
we find the same subtle fancy exhibited in the names of the characters. 
But we must hasten at once to our last and greatest example, William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 

So far as authors—the chief glory of a nation, writes Johnson— 
follow nature, they are artists: whenever and wherever they depart 
from it they become mere creators of fanciful things, which improve 
us not, because they touch not our hearts. The general reader never 
did, nor ever will understand this, and he frequently welcomes the 
lesser lights of literature for the greater; just as he always will, with 
an ignorant persistence, fall in love with the smaller fry of artists—of 
those whose productions are smooth, pretty, delicate, and fashionable— 
rather than those whose works instruct and teach. Hence Thackeray, 
as an artist—as one who has always striven to copy nature very 
minutely, to transfer to his books almost every spot and blemish, as 
well as every beauty—has not been so popular as one who is very 
inferior in art, but who, while exaggerating the vices into stage and 
presentable wickednesses, contrives to throw so pleasing a couleur de 
rose glow over the rest of humanity that every body, fancying their 
own particular physiognomy copied as one of the group, cannot but be 
charmed with it. Thackeray, on the contrary, has, like the portrait 
painter of the great Cromwell, given us “ warts and all.” We have in 
his books no waxen faced dummies, with pink ckeeks and staring eyes. 
No purposeless young men, unnaturally good. No Kate Nickelby’s, 
Frank Cheerybles, and Little Nells. The artist recollects that he is 
painting fallen humanity, and he covers his canvass accordingly. So 
he works away, determined to give reality at any price, and with a set 
purpose of representing Dame Nature to be just what she is—“ no better 
than she should be.” To carry out this idea more artistically— 
to give a greater reality—Mr. Thackeray has recourse to an art, which 
is very ingenious, but which is after all, a trick—one perfectly licensed, 
and capital in its effect. He makes one story lead into the other, and 
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he repeats his names, referring to them in the reader's memory, as 
if they were acquaintances of his own, and personages known in the 
great world. Nay, the further to carry out this, the raconteur constantly 
uses names known before, and almost in the same state of life. Thus 
Miss Pinkerton keeps a school at Clapham, and corresponds or has 
corresponded with the great lexicographer. Now Pinkerton is a name 
well known as that of the author of a geographical work and it 
is really not improbable but that his daughters might have kept the 
school. Then comes Becky Sharp, daughter of Sharp, a clever but 
dissipated artist—a creation worthy of the crisp little name, which is that 
of aknown artist. Then there is Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., of a character 
painted with great care and force, and drawn immediately, says the 
author, from the life ; and to render the “ Bart.” more lifelike, we have 
an account—taken, without doubt, from some real family annals—how 
that the Crawley family always named their eldest son after the 
reigning minister; thus Sir Pitt Crawley begets Bute Crawley, and 
soon. Thesame attention to genealogy, the same minute painting, 
distinguishes ‘‘ Pendennis” and the “* Newcomes ;” nay, the characters are 
referred to (not resuscitated, as Dickens foolishly dug up Pickwick 
and Sam Weller) and we hear of Lord Steyne of Gaunt house, of Mr. 
Wagley, and poor Rawdon Crawley, again and again. Even in his 
minor pieces this is done. The Earl of Bareacres (a capital name), 
Captain Silvertop, the Lord Bishop of Ealing, and others, come before 
you as realities from their previous introduction. The names are not 
grotesque. We have the portraits of a man of the world, but his name 
is Major Pendennis, not “ Pecksniff;” we have a “ gent” as life-like as 
a character possibly can be, and he indulges in the name of Harry 
Foker, a singularly happy one. We have a Captain Costigan—a com- 
mon enough Irish name, but one now devoted to that “unique 
specimen” created by Thackeray. The two characters—nay, the whole 
group—the Major, the Captain, Mr. Morgan (valet to Pendennis), Miss 
Fotheringay (the actress), and little Bowes (prompter and violinist), are, 
we make bold to say, perfectly unsurpassed in fiction. 

To his minor characters we find names equally happily appended. 
Lady Cinqbars, Pump and Aldgate (the merchants), Captain Slasher and 
Boarder, Ensign Famish and Captain Ragg, Lady Blanche Pump, Lady 
Fanny Toffy, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone and Lieutenant General the 
Honourable Sir George Granby Tufto, K.C.B., &c. (what a sound has 
that), are all equally excellent,— Lady Smigsmag, Jawkins, Esq., 
Sackville Maine, and others. We could fill this paper with the names 
alone, but we refrain; we only reiterate that these names are not out 
of nature, they are no Panckses, Pickwicks, Snodgrasses, Tupmans, nor 
Nickleby’s, but that yet they fully distinguish the person to whom 
they are applied and remain in the reader’s mind for ever—indeed “ the 
collocation of syllables” is exceedingly happy, and has a significance 
easily to be seen, if difficult to be explained. We have done. We 
might instance other authors who are happy in theirnames—Mrs Gore, 
Mrs. Trollope, Captain Marryat, and especially the author of ‘ Handley 
Cross,” “ Jorrock’s Jaunts,” and “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour”—but 
did we do so we should go gossiping on past midnight. Suffice it to 
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say, that I, Jacob Featherbrain, author, after much patient thought, 
and many books, successful and unsuccessful, fully subscribe to Mr. 
Tonson’s idea, that you may partly tell whether a book is worth read- 


ing or not from the ‘‘ Names of the Novelists’.” 


OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 
By J. PAtcravE Srepson. 


ANCING men—they are almcst 
a race apart in our days; per- 
haps they always were so—and 
| ball-loving young ladies are 
| very much inclined to imagine 
that our ancestors were always 
peculiarly stately in their man- 
ner of dancing. ‘“ Slow” were, 
perhaps, the better word, as 
having a double sense in modern 
phraseology. They seem to 
fancy that fast measures belong 
exclusively to “ fast.” times, 
and that they alone have en- 
joyed the excitement of such 
dances as the luxurious waltz 
—the capricious polka — and 
the more languid, but yet jer- 
kingly animated  schottische. 
Their minds go back, probably, 
no further than to the swim- 
ming, sinking, sliding, bowing, 
> and curtseying minuet of our 
yews immediate forefathers, forget- 

ting that the formality of the 
dance was rather necessitated by the dress of the period than adopted by 
grave inclination or ceremonious respect. Hoops, high-heeled shoes, and 
towers of powdered hair, on which more rapid exertion might have 
entailed disastrous ruin, were not favourable to briskness of movement ; 
and yet, even in those days, the lively “ gavotte,” although it must 
surely have been executed with a certain degree of discreet precaution, 
followed its grave predecessor, the minuet, with something of the same 
éclat that the allegro of the cabaletta follows the andante or adagio 
of an Italian operatic air, Our ancestors of the Elizabethan pericd, 
however—and that was a dancing age—although they had their 
more marked and stately dances also, were peculiarly addicted to merry 
movements, and even romping exhibitions which might have outdone 
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the most tearing “ galop,” and even been more equivocal in character 
than the petit pas (in corners) of the polka. The most courtly 
circles were too much inclined to hilarity to leave such delights to 
country bumpkins, rustic maids, and friskings round the May-pole. 

The wish to rectify this fallacy upon a point of archeological know- 
ledge—which surely must possess some interest for the “ dancing 
world,” if the consideration of dresses and ties of cravats, and, above 
all, “‘ flirtations,” leaves any minds open to any interest on the antiquarian 
lore of their own especial subject — as well as the desire, we admit 
also, to give the general reader some account of the amusements and 
saltatory fancies of our ancestors, have been excited by the perusal of 
the first four numbers of a work by Mr. William Chappell, F.S.A., now 
in the course of publication, upon the “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time.” In this “collection of ancient songs, ballads, and dance 
tunes,” Mr. Chappell has presented to the public not only a host of 
ancient melodies (admirably harmonised by Macfarren), but has given, 
in illustration of his subject, historical notices, curious anecdotes, and 
pleasant extracts, which have rendered his work as entertaining and 
attractive as a readable book, as it is learned in musical science and 
research, and full of acute reasoning on points of musical archeological 
and disputed dates. But, in spite of the quantity of instruction and 
amusement which might educe comment upon other matters connected 
with the vast and interesting subject of our old popular music, it is to 
the illustrations of our title, in the author’s notices upon ‘ Dances and 
Dance Tunes,” that the following remarks must be strictly confined. 

Great, probably, will be the astonishment of our young dancing 
world to discover that the first dance tune noted in Mr. Chappell’s 
work, is dated “ about 1300,” and more still to learn that it is graceful, 
and more especially lively, although, perhaps a little too “ jiggish’ 
to suit entirely modern ideas of graceful melody. It is evidently in- 
tended for rapid movement; the whole character of the music has not 
the slightest pretension to being slow. Mr John Stafford Smith, from 
whose “ Musica Antiqua” the tune is taken, calls it “a dance tune of 
the reign of Edward II., or earlier,” and from its musical internal 
evidence, Mr. Chappell surmises that it cannot be dated later than 
1300. The musical antiquarians are not able to tell us for what 
especial movernents it was used, or whether heard in baronial hall or 
on village green. But, from the care with which it has been preserved, 
we have reason to conjecture that the dance was not only of “vulgar 
kinds,” but was merrily “ jigged” by knights and dames. 

A more decided destination is ascribed to ‘ Sellenger’s Round,” a 
dance tune to be found in Queen Elizabeth's ‘“ Virginal Book,” for Sir 
John Hawkins considers it to be “the oldest country dance tune now 
extant ;” Mr. Chappell, however, demurring to this opinion on the 
archeolgical point. As regards the term “ country dance,” Mr. Chap- 
pell remarks, in his notice afterwards upon the tune of the “ Gipsies’ 
Round”—“By round is here meant country dance. Country dances were 
formerly danced quite as much in rounds as in parallell lines: and in 
the reign of Elizabeth were in favour at court, as well as at the May- 
pole.” Ina letter from the Earl of Worcester, to the Earl of Shrews- 
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bury (Talbot Papers), he says, ‘‘ We are frolic here in court, much 
dancing in the privy chamber of country dances before the Queen’s 
Majesty, who is much pleased therewith.” But if we accept the in- 
formation of Mr. Chappell as to the double description of the dance, 
what becomes of the explanation constantly given and probable in itself 
that the word “ country dance” has nothing to do with rustic amuse- 
ment, but was derived from the French, and corrupted from contre- 
danse, a term which certainly implies parallel lines, or at least opposite 
partners, and which is still used in Germany to mean our quadrille, 
but which excludes the notion of dancing in around? This serious 
consideration, however, we only venture to propound in the manner 
ofaquery. The antiquity of the tune of “Sellenger’s Round,” as a 
merry dance tune, is clearly proved. Mr. Chappell remarks, “It is 
difficult to say from whom it derives its name. It might be from Sir 
Thomas Selynger, who was buried in St. George’s chapel, Windsor, 
before the year 1475, or from Sir Anthony St. Ledger, whom 
Henry VIII. appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1540.” The 
tune appears to have been a great favourite, and is constantly alluded 
to as a dance by dramatists and other authors of the seventeenth 
century. The earliest notice of it, however, appears to be in “ Bacchus’ 
Bountie ” (1593), which contains the passage :—‘ While thus they 
tippled, the fiddler he fiddled, and the pots danced for joy the old hop- 
about, commonly called ‘Sellangar’s Round.’” That this dance, at all 
events, was generally danced as a round, is clear, not only from its name, 
but from the elaborate description of its figure given in “ The Dancing 
Master’ (1670)—a handbook, be it observed, of courtly and “ genteel ” 
dances. Mr. Chappell tells us, also, that there exists an old wood cut 
representing ‘“‘a number of young men and women dancing ‘ Sellenger’s 
Round,’ with hands round a May-pole.” It is in the title page of 
a black-letter garland, called ‘‘The New Crown Garland of Princely 
Pastime and Mirth.” In the centre are two musicians, the one play- 
ing the fiddle, the other the pipe, with the inscription “Hey for 
Sellenger’s Round !” above them. From the description of this dance- 
tune, preserved in the collection of Elizabeth, it may be fairly surmised 
that the “fashionables” of the period were not always very stately in 
their dances, and shared the delights of “rounds” with humbler indi- 
viduals. 

The observances of May-day, and the sports and dances which used 
to be the delight of the people, have been so frequently described, not 
only by ancient writers of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, but 
by modern authors, that it would be a work of supererogation to enter 
into the many minute but amusing details, which Mr. Chappell’s pages 
contain, of May-day revels, and Morris-dances, and mummeries, as 
connected therewith. But we are grieved, at the same time, not to be 
able to find room for an extract from the “ Anatomie of Abuses,” by 
Phillip Stubbes, a vehement Puritan (1585), who, in his zealous decla- 
mation against May-day rites, gives such a graphic and brilliantly 
alluring description of their observance, that he must have roused all 
hearts to their exercise by the very energy of his denunciation. 
More to our purpose is the proof that the higher classes were also ad- 
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dicted to May-day gambols and May-day dances. Henry VIII., we find, 
was much attached to the observance of the “ May ;” and went “a 
Maying” with Queen Catherine. Mr. Chappell tells us that the Morris- 
dance, when performed on May-day, was not connected with the 
customary games of Robin Hood, but usually consisted of the Lady of 
the May, the fool or jester, a piper, and a few Morris-dancers, to whom 
was only occasionally added the hobby horse, and sometimes a dragon, 
with Robin Hood, Fair Marian (generally represented by a smooth- 
faced youth), Friar Tuck, Little John, and other traditional companions 
of the famous outlaw. We find, however, by an extract from Hall, 
that Henry VIII. in these observances, like a true lover of archery, 
adopted the “occasional” practice. ‘Shortly after his coronation,” 
says Hall, “he came to Westminster with the Queen and all her train : 
and, on a time being there, his Grace, the Earls of Essex, Wiltshire, 
and other noblemen, to the number of twelve, came suddenly in a 
morning into the Queen’s chamber, all apparelled in short coats of 
Kentish Kendall, with hoods on their heads, and woven of the same, 
every one of them his bow and arrows, and a sword and buckler, like 
outlaws or Robin Hood’s men; whereof the Queen, the ladies, and all 
other there, were abashed, as well for the strange sight, as also for their 
sudden coming: and, after certain dances and pastime, they departed.” 
An old book, very curious in its details, entitled, “Old Meg of Here- 
fordshire for a Mayd Marian, and Hereford towne for a Morris-dance, 
or twelve Morris-dancers of Herefordshire of 1200 years old” (1609), 
certainly says, “The court of kings is for stately measures; the city 
for light heels and nimble footing.” But we have abundant proof that 
King, Queen, and Court, lords and ladies, joined in the more animated 
dances of the time. One of the most favourite tunes for Morris-dance 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, frequently alluded to b 
the writers of these times, appears to be the popular “Trip and Go.” 
Amidst many other passages from old authors, which seem to indicate 
that the name of the tune had become a proverbial expression, we find 
in Shakespere’s “ Love's Labour Lost” the words, “ Trip and Go, my 
sweet ;” and is it not likely that he had the tune in his mind in the 
“Trip! trip! trip!” of the mumming elves around Herne’s oak in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor ?” 

One of the dances most in vogue with the upper classes during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the branle, or, as many English 
writers have it, braule. With a desire rather to prove the liveliness 
of this country dance than to dispute a matter of etymology, we must 
here insist upon the first denomination as the more correct, and the 
derivation of the name from the French verb, branler, “ to jog or 
shake.” The dance was, probably, one of French origin, and is, cer- 
tainly, mentioned by many old French authors, under the name of 
branle, as a favourite court dance. The word, from this derivation, 
would decidedly indicate a rapid and animated movement ; and surely 
the other, and, to our sense, corrupted name, would have a still more 
romping significance if pronounced d Anglaise, brawl. Mr. Chappell 
gives us an extract from Sir H. Herbert’s ‘“ Office-book of Revels and 
Plays,” performed at Whitehall at Christmas-tide, 1622-3, quoted by 
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Mr. Collier, in his ‘ Annals of the Stage,” by which we learn that, 
after the performance of Ben Jonson’s masque, “Time Vindicated,” 
on Sunday, 19th January, 1623, “‘ The Prince did lead the measures 
with the French Ambassador’s wife,” and “the measures (probably 
slow), braule, corrantos (evidently from the derivation of the 
word, ‘a rapid running dance’), and galliards (what can be more 
impudently animated than this latter name?) The masquers, with 
the ladies, did dance two country dances.” Pepys also speaks of the 
same dance at the Court of Charles the Second, and “ braules” are 
alluded to, at a much earlier date, by Shakespere, Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, and other dramatists. Mr. Chappell presents the old tune of 
“We be three Poor Mariners,” published as a song, in 1609, and as a 
dance tune about 1630, as that to which the “ Brangill of Poictu” (te., 
the Branle, or Braule, of Poictu) was danced. This fashionable 
dance is explained by Morley (1597) as meaning the “ double Branle, 
in contradistinction to the French Branle, or Branle Simple.” Mr. M. 
Mason observes, as we are informed in a note, that, ‘‘Braules seem to 
be what we now call cotillons,” and are described by Phillips as a kind 
of dance in which several persons danced together in a ring, holding 
one another by the hand: and in Marston’s play of ‘“‘ The Malcontent” 
there is a minute, but, perhaps now, not very intelligible description ot 
the figures. Apropos of the branle, Mr. Chappell opens our mind to an 
archeological fact, which, probably, has never occurred to most 
readers. It seem very clear that the words “ball” and “ballet” must 
owe theif derivation (through the French) from the Italian word ballare, 
“to darce.” But Mr. Chappell tells us (p. 77)—“ It was so usual in 
England, formerly, to make dances out of such song and ballad tunes as 
were of a sufficiently cheerful character, that nearly every air in the 
first edition of the ‘ Dancing Master” (1650-1) can be proved to be 
that of a song or ballet of earlier date than the book. . . . . About 
1690, tunes composed expressly for dancing, were becoming more 
general, and in the editions of ‘‘ The Dancing Master,” from 1715 to 
1728, the song and the dance tunes are nearly equally divided.” And 
again he says (p. 81)—“ Ballets were songs of a cheerful character, 
which, being sung to a ditty, may likewise be danced.” Mrs. Toye’s 
“ballette” of “ Who lyves so mery,” was one of the first registered by 
the Stationers’ Company; and the “Merry Ballet of the Hawthorn 
Tree” was sung to the tune of ‘‘ Dargason,” also mentioned as a dance 
tune. Although there is considerable confusion in cause and effect and 
original derivation in these notices, it is evident that our present 
“ballet,” generally of so sentimental and lachrymose a character, 
originally implied a dancing measure, and that the connexion between 
dance and song was, from early times, of the closest nature. 

An amusing extract from Seldens “ Table Talk” is very much to our 
purpose, although we differ from his remarks on one point. ‘The 
Court of England is much altered,” he says. “ At a solemn dancing, 
first you had the grave measures, then the corrantoes and the galliards 
—and this kept up with ceremony, and at length to ‘'Trenchmore’ and 
the ‘Cushion Dance:’ then all the company dances—lord and groom, 
lady and kitchen maid—no distinction. So in our Court, in Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s time, gravity and state were kept up (not always, it is pretty evi- 
dent). In King James’s time things were pretty well; butin King Charles’s 
time there has been nothing but * Trenchmore’ and the ‘ Cushion dance,’ 
—omnium gatherum, tolly polly, hoite come toite.” Certainly we must 
allow that the revels at the time of Chaiés were arrived at what may 
be called “a pretty pass,” far exceeding the most romping exhibitions 
of the present day; but we cannot admit, even in the more formal 
times of Elizabeth, with its galliards and corrantoes, all that “ gravity 
and state” which Selden, in that depreciation of “modern” times so 
natural to human grumblers, is inclined to put forward by way of 
contrast. The tune of “Trenchmore,” here mentioned, it may be added, 
before going further—though known more generally as the name of a 
dance—seems to have been the tune of a song: ‘“ ‘To-morrow the Fox 
will come to Town.” It is noticed as a dance, however, in a “ Morality” 
as early as 1564, and constantly by the dramatists in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. That it was long a favourite is evident from 
the direction in the comedy of ‘ The Rehearsal” (1672) that the Earth, 
Sun, and Moon, were to dance the “ Hey” to the tune of “‘ Trenchmore.” 
To judge by the two following passages, the dance must have been 
executed with rather eccentric movements, and been of the most 
romping description. Deloney, in his “ History of the Gentle Craft” 
(1598) has—“ like one dancing the ‘Trenchmore,’ he stamped up and 
down the yard, holding his hips in his hands ;” and Burton, in 
“* Anatomy of Melancholy,” says, ‘“ who can withstand it?” (ze., danc- 
ing). ‘Be we young or old, though our teeth shake in our heads like 
Virginal Jacks (keys of the musical instrument called Virginal), or 
stand parallel asunder, like arches of a bridge, there is no remedy—we 
must dance ‘Trenchmore’ over tables, chairs, and stools.” 

This said, let us admit the stateliness of some of the dances which 
permitted our ancestors, in Elizabethan days, and earlier, to exhibit 
those graces which, our grandfathers and grandmothers tell us with a 
sigh, we have utterly lost in these degenerate days, since the decline and 
fall of the minuet, although still, we believe, taught in dancing schools. 
Of this nature was the “ Pavan.” ‘The very derivation of the word from 
pavo, a peacock, indicates a stiff stateliness of movement, peculiarly 
adapted to the display of a gorgeous train. The “ Pavan,” we hear— 
though we have no reference, alas! to inform us exactly in what manner 
it was executed— “was sometimes danced by princes and judges 
in their robes, and by ladies with long trains held up behind them.” But 
Morley tells, at the same time, that galliards usually followed “ pavans,” 
and that they were “for a lighter and more shining kind of dancing.” 
Butler, also, in his “ Principles of Music” (1636), tells us that “ pavans” 
were “invented for a slow and soft kind of dancing, altogether in duble 
proportion”(common time); andheadds, “ into which are formed galliards 
for more quick and nimble motion, alwaysin triple proportion. . . . 
In this kind is also comprehended the infinite number of ‘ ballads’ set 
to sundry pleasant and delightful tunes by cunning and witty composers, 
with ‘country dances’ fitted into them, which surely might, and 
would, be more freely permitted by our sages, were they used as they 
ought—only for health and recreation.” To this latter somewhat equivocal 
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remark, Mr. Chappell adds—‘“ At this time Puritanism was nearly at its 
height.” 

Of the movements of the galliard—‘a word,” says Mr. Chappell, 
“meaning brisk and gay, and used in that sense by Chaucer,” and 
evidently a corruption of tis French word gaillard, which, from its 
original sense of merry, brisk, and bold, now bears, in modern French 
phraseology, a coarser significance, which may be translated “a devil 
of a fellow”—we have from various sources far more ample notices. It 
is described by Sir John Davis as “ a swift and wandering dance, with 
lofty turns and capriolsin the air.” Thoinot Arbeau, in his “* Orcheso- 
graphic” (1389), says, that “ formerly, when the dancer had taken his 
partner for the galliard, they first placed themselves at the end of the 
room, and after a bow and curtsey, they walked once or twice round 
it. Then the lady danced to the other end, and remained there dancing, 
while the gentleman followed and, presenting himself before her, made 
some steps, and then turned to the right or the left. After that she 
danced to the other end, and he followed, doing other steps; and so 
again and again. But now in towns they dance it tumultuously with- 
out any design, caring only to be in position on the sixth of the bar” 
(pourvu qu’ ils tombent en cadence). In the four first steps, it appears, 
the left and right foot of the dancer were raised alternately; and on 
the fifth of the bar he sprang into the air, twisting round, or capering 
as best he could; the repose on the sixth note giving more time for a 
lofty spring. Burton, also, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” describes 
young men and maids, ‘fair and lovely to behold, well attired, and of 
comely carriage, dancing a Greek Gaillarde, and, as their dance requireth, 
keeping time—now turning, now tracing, now apart, now altogether, 
now a curtesie, now caper ;” and adds, with his kindly feeling, ‘it is a 
pleasant sight.” Queen Elizabeth, it appears, danced herself galliards 
in her sixty-ninth year—a fact which certainly does not favour the 
idea of much briskness of movement, with all allowance for her Majes- 
ty’s juvenility, according to the declaration of her courtiers even at 
that age. It would appear from the above quotations, that in the 
original intention of the dance a sort of coquettish pantomine was 
executed—the lady affecting coyness, and dancing away from the 
gentleman, the gentleman following up in pursuit, then turning away, 
as if careless of her allurements, or piqued at her disdain, then re- 
newing the attack, when again attracted by her coquetry—very much 
as may be seen in waltzes of the Tyrolese, in the Tarrantella, and in 
many of the Spanish dances which Perea Nena has rendered famous. 

Among all these dances of our ancestors, the ‘Cushion dance,” we 
believe, is the only one of which a reminiscence is preserved in modern 
times. This dance, so much in vogue, both in court and country, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, owes its name to the fact of each lady selecting 
her partner for it by placing a cushion before him. To this day, the 
fashion is still observed in an occasional figure of the modern cotillon, 
but with a certain spice of additional malice, of which we have no 
record in old times. Now o’days the lady is allowed to twitch away 
the cushion from before the gentleman to whom she offers it, just as 
he kneels, to the great endangerment of his nether garments—and 
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we have seen many such a disaster—until she chooses a more favoured 
partner, who is permitted to complete the old form. Complete it? Alas! 
no. For, in “ good old times,” ‘ he, before whom the cushion was placed, 
was to kneel and salute the lady”—the reason, perhaps, why Taylor, the 
water-poet, calls it “‘a pretty little provocating dance.” We should 
think so indeed! It appears that the gentlemen had also their turn of 
privilege, which is now denied them, if we may judge by an old 
engraving of the earlier part of the seventeenth century, in which, 
company being seated round a room, a gentleman bows to a lady, and 
seems about to lay a cushion at her feet. What would our young 
ladies say to being, in turn, “ baulked” by the capricious cushion? 
That this ‘pretty little provocating dance” went to the utmost verge 
of romping, in royal halls and courtly drawing-rooms, may be clearly 
deduced from Selden’s indignant expostulation on the subject in his 
days, when “fine people” danced it, he says (with expressions awfully 
mysterious to modern eyes), “ tolly polly, hoite come toite.” The full 
description of the manner of proceeding in this dance to be found in 
“The Dancing Master” (1686) is far too long, we fear, for extract, 
spite of its amusing quaintness. By this, it would appear that a 
gentleman first invited a lady, who expressed unwillingness; he then 
capered about the room, singing: “ This dance it will no further go ;” 
the musician sang to him :—‘ I pray you, good Sir, why say you so?” 
He replied, in song—* Because Joan Sanderson will not come to ;” and 
the musician insisted ‘ She must come whether she will or no.” Upon 
this, the so-called ‘Joan Sanderson” selected, gave up her coyness, 
knelt on the cushion, and was duly—shall we say it ?—kissed, and even 
made to sing ‘ Welcome” to the salutation. The lady then, in turn, 
selected another gentleman, who played the same game, and necessitated 
the same dialogue in song with the musician, with the substitution, 
however, of the name of “John” for “Joan Sanderson,” and finally 
accepted the cushion, and gave the due salutation—the lady always 
answering, ‘‘ Welcome.” This was repeated by lady and gentleman 
alternately, always dancing until the whole company was taken into the 
ring. The cushion was then laid upon a chair, and the different 
dancers went out as they came, with a similar musical dialogue—the 
Joan and John Sandersons refusing to go (as if they took pleasure in 
the “ provocating” exercise) instead of to come. The dance terminated 
by a solitary caper of the last Joan or John. A note of “The Dancing 
Master” adds: “The women are kissed by all the men in the ring at 
their coming and going out, and likewise the men by all the women!” 
As Mr. Chappell very prettily and quaintly observes, “ This agreeable 
pastime tended, without a doubt, to popularise the dance.” 

Enough has been said, and more than enough, it may be thought, to 
show that there was vivacity of no common kind in many of the dances 
of our ancestors, even in the “highest circles;” and certainly there 
existed a pantomimic animation in many of them—without actually 
referring to the last-mentioned naughty dance—that is not to be found 
in modern exhibitions, where all is capricious whirl and flourish. 
Surely, also, the quadrille, as at present danced, may almost rank, for 
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gravity, among the stately dances, which, as pavan before the galliard, 
preceded the livelier movements. 

We have purposely omitted a dance, which may be said to have 
been popular (although of so extraordinary and awful a character) in 
all European countries—certainly in England, France, and Germany, 
during the middle ages: inasmuch as it was a dance executed in streets 
and public places by mummers—those mummers being, however, gene- 
rally “well-to-do” citizens, and not “ professionals”—and not, as 
far as we believe, in lordly hall, or “my ladye’s bower.” This dance 
was the “ Dance of Death.” The ‘“ Dance of Death’—more familiarly 
termed “ The Shaking of the Sheet”—was popular as a ballad at a very 
early period ; and the tune was even used for country dances. ‘ Death 
and the Lady,” which Mr. Chappell places in the Elizabethan period, is 
a song on a similar subject, among many others, which has come down 
even to our days. ‘The fantastic idea of the “ Dance of Death” is 
better known, however, from the paintings of the subject where Death 
leads personages of all ranks and ages, and both sexes, by the hand, to . 
be found still existing on the walls of cloisters and cathedrals in many 
countries, as well as from the well-known etchings. But the grotesquely 
hideous fancy was used also as an exhibition, combining the dance with 
a species of dramatic-pantomimic performance. Mummers, dressed as 
grinning skeltons, led forward in the hideous dance their partners, dressed 
in imitation of the various personages of the paintings. The measure 
danced seems to have been of alively and animated kind : but the spec- 
tacle must have been of a revolting description, although suited to the 


_ rude tastes of the populace of the times, and considered not only as a 


“morality” in the dramatic sense, but as highly moral. Strange to 
say, this grotesquely terrible dance seems to have been commonly ex- 
ecuted at periods when the reminiscences of the plague and other 
mortal diseases that had swept off their thousands were still young in 
the minds of the inhabitants of the doomed cities. In Paris it was 
danced immediately after the cessation of the plague and famine 
which desolated the city during the Burgundian and English wars, in the 
reigns of Charles the Sixth and Seventh, (and, most frequently, in the 
Cemetiere des Innocents—a strange place of fashionable as well as popu- 
lar resort of the day—where the mimic dead danced over the dead 
below, still fresh in the festering earth!) In England the practice—we 
had almost written ‘“ pastime ”"—also prevailed. But “lively” as this 
dance is supposed to have been, we do not intend to place it among 
the gay Dances or ouR ForEFATHERS. 
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DINNERS AND DINERS. 


By Goprrey TuRNER. 


HE man who does not care, 
or affects not to care, about 
what he has to eat, is fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
or else (and this is still more 
likely) he is fit for nothing. 
There is, you may be sure, no 
good in such a man, even if 
there be no positive evil. 
Save me from women who do 
not dress, but who simply 
put on their clothes! Save 
me, equally, from men who 
never dine, but who, at a 
certain hour of the day, have 
their dinner! The difference 
- will be at once seen and appre- 
ciated by the reader who, to 
a gentleness which is prover- 
bial, unite an intelligence 
thatis alwaystaken for granted 
by the veriest cynic of an 
author. You who kindly 
peruse this page will, I say, 
readily understand my motive 
inexcluding fromthe category 
of diners all thuse horrible 
people, on the one part, who gorge to gratify a gluttonous appe- 
tite, and all those, again, who devour food in mere cold blood, 
that they may replace a certain amount of wasted fibre—shovelling 
animal and vegetable substance into their unregenerate stomachs, just 
as they would shovel coal into the furnace of a locomotive. 

The profane vulgar who are apt to regard dining in a merely 
sensual ora merely utilitarian respect—who have no spiritual views on 
the subject and can at most be brought to consider a “ spread,” intellec- 
tually, as an occasion for speech-making—are civilly but firmly requested 
not to read this article. It is to you, really gentle reader, in whose pre- 
sence to be is to convive —it is to you who, in the most remote and 
savage region of the world where Tue TraIn penetrates (in Tartar steppe, 
in Philadelphian boarding-house, in Bohemian banishment from polite 
May-Fair mahogany), still preserve pious recollections of having sat at 
good men’s feasts, of having been where bells have knolled to church 
as well as dinner—it is to you, I say, that these words are sent forth, 
in the hope that they will find, from you, sympathy and approval. 

The costliest viands, dressed by the most expert cooks, are utterly 
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insufficient to realize the great idea of a Dinner. There may be the 
body of the banquet, and all the alluring look of life ; and yet.the life, the 
soul, shall very soon be found wanting. Most excellent food, so 
considered, is the stalled ox; but better—oh, how infinitely better !—a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than even that whole animal as the piece 
de resistance of a rich man’s feast, where hate and envy are disguised 
by lip-service and base, flunkey pretences. Yet let not this, hastily 
considered, lead to slovenliness of entertaining, to neglect of sacred 
hospitality. ‘The best we can afford” should be our constant rule of 
dinner-giving, and it is as dangerous to fall short of this rule as to go 
beyond it; though I know men sufficiently snobbish to account as 
snobs all who honour their guests by making the smallest addition to 
everyday display. Why, a little display is not only innocent, but 
requisite; not only to be tolerated, but to be strongly insisted on; 
and your fine fellow who is accustomed to mention his house as 
“ Liberty Hall,” while leaving his guests to starve or depart as they may 
determine, is a rather lower object of my regard than the burglar 
who, I hope, may speedily make a conveyance of that fine fellow’s 
forks and spoons. May policemen be, as usual, on the unalert when 
that daring robbery is attempted! Let the good things placed on a 
table be valued principally as testifying to the spirit which places them 
there. Being offered and accepted in that good spirit, and for its sake, 
they may afterwards be pleasantly remembered for their own; at least 
I, for one, can perceive no sin in dwelling on the recollections of 
savoury meats. My—your—everybody’s—favourite author abounds 
in references to them. Preparations of food have been piously asso- 
ciated by him (as they are constantly, permit me to observe, in the 
Scriptures) with love, with devotion, with tenderness, with the yearn- 
ing towards one’s own kin, with the sacrifice of the heart, with the 
common faith and sympathies of men and women. Of those many 
dinners so lightly and pleasantly dished up by Mr. Charles Dickens, I 


“ean only say—one exception occurring to me, and but one—that they 


are each and all perfect. Trotty Veck, visited by his daughter, who 
brings tripe and comfort to the poor, brave, worn-out, little ticket- 
porter; Mrs. Nubbles conveying a bit of something nice and relishing 
to Kit, in gaol, and asking as a great favour from the gentleman with 
the keys that she might be allowed to see her son eat it; Kit himself 
silently choking in his endeavour to swallow meat and tears simul- 
taneously, and with an appearance of cheerful appetite, stand out 
from a hundred delightful creations of genius as images of love and 
truth, sublime in their very homeliness. Stone bars do not a prison 
make, nor do they mar the good that belongs to such a banquet as honest 
Kit’s. Again, the dinner of Trotty Veck was not the less a dinner, 
because duty and affection had no resource but to serve it on a door- 
step, on a wintry day. I confess to one little grudge against Charles 
Dickens, in the matter of that exception which I have alluded to. I 
cannot pardon him for withholding full and particular information on 
the subject of the dinner which Mr. Swiveller gave Kit’s little brother, 
Jacob, in the time of Kit’s tribulation. 

What a dinner it must have been! How all Richard’s various 
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moods—his prevailing despondency, his valiant flights out of it on 
“ Little Warbler” pinions, his sudden and awful subsidence into a pro- 
found state of sardonic wretchedness, his redemption thence, and 
desperate hilarity—must have passed before the dim perception of the 


infantine Jacob! How that interesting child must have pondered on 


his entertainer’s frequent snatches of comfort from “The Book of Toasts 
and Sentiments!” One of Shakespeare’s industrious German com- 
mentators—I am proud to say I forget which of them, and hope to 
convict myself of the grossest ignorance on the subject by naming at 
random, Horn—carries enthusiasm to an imaginary pitch, and goes 
into extacies, about the unseen characters of the poet ; namely, the illus- 
trious obscurities whom he did not think it worth while to bring bodily 
upon the stage. I hope it is at least as sensible in me to speak of 
Dick’s dinner to little Jacob as an unwritten chapter by the author 
of “ David Copperfield” and “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 

But the great artist whom I have ventured to criticise from a new 
point of view is, in his own person, a diner of the very first class. In 
the unenviable post of Chairman at a large dinner he literally seems 
at home. Of whom beside could this be said? Perhaps, in a different 
way, it might have been said of the late Duke of Cambridge, who as 
often fed at the Freemasons’ as in Piccadilly, and could have slept, I 
dare say, as easily in the Chair as in his Royal four-poster. But Mr. 
Dickens only performs the public duty of Chairman twice or thrice in 
a year, having another and very different public{duty, which the whole 
reading world demands that he should attend to. Other Jlittérateurs 
there are whom I can scarcely imagine to be diners. Does Mr. Robert 
Lowe find time to dine? Or Mr. Mowbray Morris, or Mr. Grant, or, 
to put an extreme case, the gentleman who edits the Morning Star, 
with its evening satellite? All these personages, being required to 
keep their readers in constant knowledge of what is going on, dine 
vicariously in all directions; and this reminds me that we must not omit 
from the catalogue of diners that unfortunately indispensable specimen, 
the professional diner for the press. 

Dining for the press would be, to any other people than the very 
people who are bred, born, trained, and inured to the occupation by 
a long and complicated process, which consists in their being made 
entirely unfit for everything beside, the most intolerable, villanous, 
abject, abhorrent, sickening, saddening, maddening mode of earning 
money that was ever devised by, or put upon, mortal man. I have 
heard, and, indeed, have had opportunities of knowing for a positive 
fact, that the duty is often imposed upon gentlemen who do not 
possess the natural and educational disqualifications without which 
their task is unutterably agonizing. Young “ gallery men”—by which 
term is intended reporters of the debates in Parliament—are sometimes 
sent, when the Houses are not sitting, to attend these dreary feeds, and 
to write not absolutely repulsive accounts of what, in at least ninety 
and ten cases out of a hundred, they must feel to be the feast of idiocy 
and the stagnation of soul. I speak of public dinners in aid of the 
funds of the benevolent institutions, whose name is legion and whose 
crime is poisoning their patrons once every year. These charity 
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dinners are to be carefully distinguished from other feasts which, how- 
ever large, are rather private than public in their nature, inasmuch as 
they are either class-gatherings with a common purpose, or social 
sacrifices to a man of merit. The feasters are held together by common 
belief in somebody, or by common interest in something; and the 
feasts themselves are as old as language, custom, or cookery. 
Whereas the ordinary public dinner, “ in aid of the funds,” &e., is an 
institution of modern growth. I am afraid, however, it has taken deep 
and firm root in this country, and that your and my efforts will not 
shake it. Nay, we shall rather assist in maintaining the custom, while 
we join in abusing it heartily. 

You give alms, let us say, with a purely disinterested idea of 
increasing the means and extending the usefulness of some charitable 
institution. But it is more probable your charity begins at home. 
Perhaps you wish to get your paralytic old nurse into sonie retirement 
suited to her needs and weakness; or the boy who blacks your 
matutinal boots has ophthalmia; or his mother, who goes out charing, 
is afflicted with rheumatic gout; or his father falls offa ladder, or his 
brother Bill into trouble; or one of a hundred probabilities may 
occur by which some one is cast on your benevolence for timely aid. 
Your readiest course will be to procure interest in one of the admirably 
conducted charities for which England has a high name among nations. 

Cannot you do so without going to a stupid and bilious dinner, for 
which England is also specially celebrated? If you want to purchase 
the right of having your chief butler’s bad leg of twenty years standing 
set firm in the highlow of health and activity, why should you feel 
obliged to go, with that unwholesome limb on your mind, to the 
Albion or the London Tavern, there to eat sodden hashes, drink tepid 
hock, and listen to the secretary’s report containing accounts of sur- 
gical feats, the mention of which is enough to chill your very gravy ? 

Obliged or not, willing or unwilling, you pay your guinea and go. 
You are attacked in the entrance-hall by hired bravos in white 
“‘ chokers”, who take your hat, overcoat, and umbrella, but spare your 
life. Escaping up the dreary stone staircase, you pause on the first 
landing to collect your thoughts and energies, and then proceed with 
an effort at dignity. On the second landing, you encounter a grave 
man anda portly; him you propitiate with a feeble smile, for there is 
a something in his eye which, as a “graphic” novelist would say, 
bespeaks authority anda habit of command. He is, in fact, the head- 
waiter, and, having inspected your card, he tells you which way you 
are to go, in a tone of kindness which affects you, for you feel vaguely 
that you have not deserved this. With mingled emotions you ascend 
another flight of stairs, and finally give up your card to somebody who 
presides at a little green-baize covered table. Then you enter an ante- 
room, where a great many gentlemen are walking nervously about, or 
bringing their white waistcoats to bear in a focus upon one white 
waistcoat, in which is, probably, the Vice-Chairman. If you know one 
of the stewards, you get hold of him, and ask him to find you a good 
place at table. Should he suppose you in the least to be weak-minded, it 
is ten to one that he will repeat an absurd old fiction to the effect 
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that the best dishes and the choicest wines are placed before the 
gentlemen of the press. His advice, consequently, is that you secure 
a cover as near those gentlemen as possible. Under his direction you 
proceed to about the middle of one of the long tables, and take your 
place in the immediate vicinity of several scraps of paper, on each of 
which is plainly written the word “ Press.” Two or three gentlemen, 
having already seated themselves, are sharpening their pencils with 
pocket-knives, and their intellects with jocular repartee. Their bear- 
ing strikes you at once as being very demonstrative of conscious 
superiority ; so that you begin to repent having got almost within a 
magic circle—to hover on the confines of which you never before pre- 
tended. It is too late to beat a retreat, for you have already been 
observed, and have not the courage to betray timidity ; so you remain 
and look just as much at your ease as a man will look when he has lost 
all self-possession, and is, in fact, morally routed and put to dismay. All 
the places are now slowly becoming filled up, and at length you might 
be told by an habitué that the few gaps remaining, at the cross-table 
and down the centre, are destined to be occupied by men of mark and 
likelihood, who will make their entrance in procession with the Chair- 
man, when he shall arrive. This interesting event is presently 
announced by a fussy little man, with a voice that makes the glasses 
leap upon the tables and audibly express their agitation for a consider- 
able time afterwards. The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor (or 
whoever the Chairman may be on this particular occasion) bows his 
way along the room to his seat at the upper end, the company clapping 
their hands as he passes by. Silence is proclaimed by the toastmaster, 
who makes a great deal of noise about it; and the leading clerical 
personage who is present says grace, in a tone which may perhaps be 
audible to the gentleman on either side of him and the one directly 
opposite. Then begins the dinner, with a rush of waiters at cross- 
purposes with the company in general, and you in particular. Afte~ 
several feints, the attendant whom you have singled out for special 
attack, and who has not passed you more than five-and-twenty times, 
whisks down a plate in front of you, effecting by the way a warm and 
unctuous deposit just between your shoulders, when you find yourself 
in possession of the soup you didn’t want at all, let alone having part 
of it down your back; and swallow the residue miserably, beneath the 
scorching gaze of someone who had asked for that very kind of soup, 
and has got another. 

Your difficulties, as you proceed in the praiseworthy endeavour to 
dine, increase and multiply. Food of all kinds and sauces infinite are 
grotesquely opposed; so that, unless you are the undiscovered “ plain 
eater,” who prefers everything quite separate from everything else, 
and will take the cucumber when fate denies him the salmon, you are 
in a parlous case. Experience in the matter of the soup has suggested 
to you the wisdom of accepting the first fish that falls to your lot, sim- 
ply because you have no power to protest, even if it be whale-blubber. 
But all fish docs not, like red mullet, supply its own appropriate and 
natural relish ; and you cannot without emotion behold the Dutch 
sauce juggled into invisibility while your turbot is dry, or suppress 
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the language of disgust when that very sauce reappears of a sudden, 
to mock your salmon-cutlets with untimely readiness. So on to the 
end, when you stand up and the professional voices in the music gal- 
lery sing “Non nobis Domine.” And as with viands, so likewise is it 
with wine. You will probably have to content yourself with bucellas 
after your soup, for the sherry will not come within reach till you are 
hopelessly fixed in mince-pie, when the wine and the sweetmeats to- 
gether taste as bitter as soot; or you are dying for hock, and the 
chairman desires the honour of taking wine with your table, that is to } 
say champagne, which fluid, Iam informed, is a good thing with saus- 
ages, for those who like either. nin, there is no talking at a public 
dinner; only speaking; and oh! as the poet exclaims, the difference 
to me! 

Next to a public dinner of the common type, I hold in detestation a 
formal party, brought together on genteel principles, in a private 
dining-room. Any approach to the mildest and most qualified form of 
conviviality seems to be guarded against with a superstitious dread. 
To this dismal preclusion, at all events, the rules and observances of a 
conventional dinner-party lead, with a certainty that must imply design 
to any ordinary understanding. The number of guests generally 
exceeds ten; that is to say, the party, including the host and hostess, 
generally exceeds twelve. Now, I believe that the original reason for 
condemning the number thirteen as unlucky was a good reason. It is the 
first step beyond the limit of a conversational circle. Twelve can 
talk. Twenty can divide upon the first question started, and go off 
into separate parties of talkers. Thirty, even, may break into knots of 
animated converse, without destroying the unity of the meeting. But 
any number beyond a dozen, and short of a score, can only preserve 
harmony by generating dulness. 

What can be more melancholy than a party, say, of about fifteen 
ladies and gentlemen, who have felt obliged to attend on the invitation 
of some one, who has asked them because he thought he must? They 
are in his—someone’s—drawing-room half an hour before the time 
specified on the card, which requested the honour of their company.* 

How that half hour is got through, I shrink from attempting to 
describe in detail. Let me generalize, while taking, like Sterne, “a 
single victim,” and supposing that the lady of the house has given him 
into custody of a malignant and a turbaned dowager, who will hold his 
arm as he goes down stairs, lest he escape, and will make his life a 
burden to him while he remains under her awful charge. For that 
half-hour, upstairs, he is occupied in the vain effort to rally his spirits, 
and to meet with fortitude the fate which awaits him. 

Shortly after eight o’clock an attendant announces that all is ready. 
A procession is formed, and begins to moye on towards the appointed 
spot. On reaching the termination of his short but impressive journey, 
the unfortunate man takes his place; the duty of withdrawing the 





* Our esteemed contributor, who reads Emerson with implicit belief, appears to 
have taken on trust the above piece of startling information, respecting fashion- 
able habits, contained in the volume, “‘ English Traits.”—Ep. Train]. 
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covers is skilfully performed by the person engaged for the occasion ; 
and, after a few short struggles, cheerfulness has entirely ceased to 
exist. 

You and I don’t often assist at these dreadful examples. We are 
honoured if bidden to the thé dansant, or what-dy’e-call-it, that follows, 
and at which the prandial baked meats do coldly furnish forth the supper 
tables. I don’t know which is worse of the two kinds of entertainment 
that fashion has rolled into one — the dinner or the “ At Home.” 
Those important somebodies who have solemnly dined look with anger 
as well as with disdain on the mob of nobodies who have broken in 
upon the after-dinner sederunt; and the nobodies are naturally 
offended—though they dare not show it—because they were not asked 
to dinner. 

Social dinners there yet be, unspoiled by Grundyism. The best of 
these are, to my mind, the simplest. Mr. Hayward, whose pleasant 
articles, printed many years ago in the Quarterly Review, were repub- 
lished, in a new form, by Murray, in 1853, is an advocate of modera- 
tion in the menu of social dinners. But he hardly seems to be so 
thoroughly imbued with the wisdom of that theory as was Mr. Thomas 
Walker, metropolitan police-magistrate, who, in May 1835, began to 
publish his remarkable work, Zhe Original, in weekly numbers. 
Mr. Hayward certainly quotes Zhe Orginal with great discrim- 
ination and judicious approval; but he occasionally mars the precepts 
therein urged, by his own tendency to luxurious notions of dining. 
There are some aphorisims in The Original which are so strikingly 
characteristic of sound practical wisdom, that I can only marvel that 
they have not induced a thorough reform. The system of attendance 
which supposes every diner to be incapable of helping himself or the 
person near him who wants to be helped, is especially condemned. 
“‘ How often, in this land of liberty,” says Mr. Walker, “TI have felt 
myself a slave!” Again, he speaks of this perverson as being caused 
by “the practice and example of the rich and ostentatious, who 
constantly keep up a sort of war-establishment,” and who, “like all 
potentates who follow the same policy, never really taste the sweets of 
peace,” being “in a constant state of invasion by their own troops.” 
The only convenient plan, he declares, is to have everything actually 
upon the table that is wanted at the time, and nothing else ; then, says 
he, “let the guests assist one another.” The maxim of having what 
you want when you want it, is again enforced by him thus :—“ It is 
ruinous to have to wait for first one thing and then another, and to 
have the little additions brought when what they belong to is half or 
entirely finished. To avoid this, a little foresight is good ; and, by way 
of instance, it is sound practical philosophy to have mustard on the table 
before the arrival of toasted cheese.” ‘The genteel adherence to the 
fashion of attendance set by the great, is, of course, the more tedious 
when the range of the establishment is limited. ‘ State,” says Mr. 
Walker, “ without the machinery of state, is of all states the worst.” 

Perhaps, while heartily avowing my preference for the homely and 
comfortable mode of dining, and my veneration for the promoters of 
that mode, I may be allowed to mention such a thing as a nursery 
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dinner, which I have found to be no bad business in its way, especially 
when the chief personages present are too much occupied to be noisy. 
A roast leg of mutton with hot potatoes, and an apple-pudding to 
follow, are seldom to be procured in greater perfection than in some 
juvenile establishments, at about half-past one p.m. 

The theory that women seldom, if ever, attain to excellence in 
culinary art is, I believe, opposed to fact, as, I am sure, it is to 
sentiment. It is a revolting and abominable heresy. I rest little upon 
the often-quoted story of Louis XV., whose conversion to the true 
gastronomic faith was, it is said, effected by grizette Dubarry in a 
supper which she had caused to be entirely served by a cuisini@re— 
a fact she did not disclose until the royal gourmand had sunk back in 
a state of divine repletion. Doubtless, Dubarry had picked her 
cuisiniére with immense trouble and deliberation, and had placed the 
female prodigy in possession of every conceivable advantage. More 
to my purpose is an anecdote of an English lady of middle rank, who, 
being told by the constantly mistaken Dr. Kitchener that a boiled 
mackarel vould not possibly be dished with the skin whole, instantly 
rang for the young woman who, for and in consideration of the annual 
wages of sixteen pounds, performed the office of cook in her establish- 
ment, and ordered a boiled mackarel forthwith. No particular 
directions were given, but the mackarel soon made its appearance, done 
to a wobble—neither more nor less than boiled—and, sure enough, 
with the skin unbroken. Mr. Walker also supplies me with an 
illustration’ of my argument that women are our natural cooks. 
He gives an account of a dinner in chambers, the principal portion of 
which was cooked by a Temple laundress—and cooked, he declares, to 
the perfect satisfaction of everybody present. Lest it should be supposed 
that the diners were likely to be led away by inexperience, Mr. 
Walker gives the names of his party—names that have conferred 
lasting fame on many a good table. They were, Lord Abinger, then 
Sir James Scarlett; Mr. Young, private secretary to Lord Melbourne ; 
the Honourable George Lamb; Sir John Johnstone, member for 
Scarborough ; Mr. Bell a city man, with a decided festive turn, who 
owned the chambers; and, lastly, the author of Zhe Original, himself. 

The most perfectly delightful dinner (excepting one, the memory of 
which is sacred) that I ever sat down to in all my life, was dressed, I 
believe, by a Gloucestershire ‘maid of all work.” It was at —, 
in the year of Grace 1848, and rather more than a month on the un- 
dyspeptic side of Christmas-day. A bright, cheerful, ruddy room, lit 
as much by the blazing coal as by the delicate taper-light; a table 
gleaming with much glass though but little plate, a table that had ample 
room for six, ah! who were all there, and some of whom, I know, 
would not have minded a little crowding; viands the best that mil= 
lionaire ever paid for and never got—Meg Merrilies soup, cod’s head 
and shoulders with oyster sauce, boiled aitch-bone of beef, partridges 
(if I remember rightly, but some kind of game, I know), and plum- 
pudding — continual relays of hot vegetables — cheese of Cheshire’s 
own churning, and crisp winter salad ; wine above the breath of slander ; 
old faces, new hopes, new love, new ambition, devotion, energy, unsel- 
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fish impulses and aims; courage yet undaunted ; pleasure unalloyed, 
and laughter unprofaned. 

Reader mine! May such a dinner await you at no distant period ! 
My own is waiting for me now—not so joyous a repast, perhaps, as I 
have described, but gratefully welcomed, nevertheless. And so, as 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd says, praying with a brave and pious, though a 
troubled heart, “ Bless the Meat!” 


NOVELTY AND ROMANCEMENT. 
A BROKEN SPELL. 
By Lewis CARROLL 


I HAD grave doubts at first whether to call this passage of my life “A 
Wail,” or “A Peean,” so much does it contain that is great and glorious, 
so much that is sombre and stern. Seeking for something which should 
be a sort of medium between the two. I decided, at last, on the above 
heading—wrongly, of course; I am always wrong: but let me be 
calm. It is a characteristic of the true orator never to yield to a burst 
of passion at the outset; the mildest of commonplaces are all he dare 
indulge in at first, and thence he mounts gradually ;— vires acqutrit 
eundo.” (See cover.) Suffice it, then, to say, in the first place, that J am 
Leopold Edgar Stubbs. I state this fact distinctly in commencing, 
to prevent all chance of the reader’s confounding me either with the 
eminent shoemaker of that name, of Pottle-street, Camberwell, or 
with my less reputable, but more widely known, namesake, Stubbs, the 
light comedian, of the Provinces; both which connexions I repel with 
horror and disdain: no offence, however, being intended to either of 
the individuals named—men whom I have never seen, whom I hope 
I never shall. 

So much for commonplaces. 

Tell me now, oh! man, wise in interpretation of dreams and omens, 
how it chanced that, on a Friday afternoon, turning suddenly out of 
Great Wattles-street, I should come into sudden and disagreeable col- 
lision with an humble individual of unprepossessing exterior, but 
with an eye that glowed with all the fire of genius? I had dreamed 
at night that the great idea of my life was to be fulfilled. What was 
the great idea of my life? I will tell you. With shame and sorrow 
I will tell you. 

My thirst and passion from boyhood (predominating over the love of 
taws and running neck and neck with my appetite for toffy) has been 
for poetry—for poetry in its widest and wildest sense—for poetry un- 
trammelled by the laws of sense, rhyme, or rhythm, soaring through 
the universe, and echoing the music of the spheres! From my youth, 
nay, from my very cradle, I have yearned for poetry, for beauty, for 
novelty, for romancement. When I say “ yearned,” I employ a word 
mildly expressive of what may be considered as an outline of my 
feelings in my calmer muments: it is about as capable of picturing the 
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headlong impetuosity of my life-long enthusaism as those unanatomical 
paintings which adorn the outside of the Adelphi, representing Flex- 
more in one of the many conceivable attitudes into which the human 
frame has never yet been reduced, are of conveying to the speculative 
pit-goer a true idea of the feats performed by that extraordinary com- 
pound of humanity and Indian-rubber. 

I have wandered from the point: that is a peculiarity, if I may be 
permitted to say so, incidental to life; and, as 1 remarked on an occa- 
sion which time will not suffer me more fully to specify, “‘ What, after 
all, ts life ?” nor did I find any one of the individuals present (we were 
a party of nine, including the waiter, and it was while the soup was 
being removed that the above-recorded observation was made) capable 
of furnishing me with a rational answer to the question. 

The verses which I wrote at an early period of life were eminently 
distinguished by a perfect freedom from conventionalism, and were 
thus unsuited to the present exactions of literature: in a future 
age they will be read and admired, ‘“‘when Milton,” as my ven- 
erable uncle has frequently exclaimed, “when Milton and such 
like is forgot!” Had it not been for this sympathetic relative, I 
firmly believe that the poetry of my nature would never have come 
out; I can still recall the feelings which thrilled me when he offered 
me sixpence for a rhyme to “despotism.” I never succeeded, it is 
true, in finding the rhyme, but it was on the very next Wednesday 
that I penned my well known “Sonnet on a Dead Kitten,” and in the 
course of a fortnight had commenced three epics, the titles of which 
I have unfortunately now forgotten. 

Seven volumes of poetry have I given to an ungrateful world during 
my life; they have all shared the fate of true genius—obscurity and 
contempt. Not that any fault could be found with their contents ; 
whatever their deficiencies may have been, no reviewer has yet dared to 
criticise them. ‘This is a great fact. 

The only composition of mine which has yet made any noise in the 
world, was a sonnet I addressed to one of the Corporation of Muggle- 
ton-cum-Swillside, on the occasion of his being selected Mayor of that 
town. It was largely circulated through private hands, and much 
talked of at the time; and though the subject of it, with characteristic 
vulgarity of mind, failed to appreciate the delicate compliments it in- 
volved, and indeed spoke of it rather disrespectfully than otherwise, 
I am inclined to think that it possesses all the elements of greatness. 
The concluding couplet was added at the suggestion of a friend, who 
assured me it was necessary to complete the sense, and in this point I 
deferred to his maturer judgement :— 


* When Desolation snatched her tearful prey 
From the lorn empire of despairing day ; 
When all the light, by gemless fancy thrown, 
Served but to animate the putrid stone; 
When monarchs, lessening on the wildered sight, 
Crumblingly vanished into utter night ; 
When murder stalked with thirstier strides abroad, 
And redly flashed the never-sated sword ; 
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In such an hour thy greatness had been seeu— 
That is, if such an hour had ever been— 

In such an hour thy praises shall be sung, 

If not by mine, by many a worthier tongue ; 
And thou be gazed upon by wondering men, 
When such an hour arrives, but not till then !” 


Alfred ‘Tennyson is Poet Laureate, and it is not for me to dispute 
his claim to that eminent position ; still I cannot help thinking, that if 
the Government had only come forward candidly at the time, and 
thrown the thing open to general competition, proposing some subject 
to test the powers of the candidate (say “ Frampton’s Pill of Health, 
an Acrostic”), a very different result might have been arrived at. 

But let us return to our muttons (as our noble allies do most unro- 
mantically express themselves), and to the mechanic of Great Wattles- 
street. He was coming out of a small shop—rudely built it was, dilapi- 
dated exceedingly, and in its general appearance seedy—what did I see 
in all this to inspire a belief that a great epoch in my existence had 
arrived? Reader, I saw the sign board ! 

Yes. Upon that rusty signboard, creaking awkwardly on its one 
hinge against the mouldering wall, was an inscription which thrilled 
me from head to foot with unwonted excitement. ‘Simon Lubkin. 
Dealer in Romancement.” Those were the very words. 

It was Friday, the fourth of June, half-past four, p.m. 

Three times I read that inscription through, and then took out my 
pocketbook, and copied it on the spot; the mechanic regarding me 
during the whole proceeding with a stare of serious and (as I thought 
at the time) respectful astonishment. 

I stopped that mechanic, and entered into conversation with him: 
years of agony since then have gradually branded that scene upon my 
writhing heart, and I can repeat all that passed, word for word. 

Did the mechanic (this was my first question) possess a kindred soul, 
or did he not? 

Mechanic didn’t know as he did. 

Was he aware (this with thrilling emphasis) of the meaning of that 
glorious inscription upon his sideboard ? 

Bless you, mechanic knew all about that ’ere. 

Would mechanic (overlooking the suddenness of the invitation) 
object to adjourn to the neighbouring public-house, and there discuss 
the point more at leisure ? 

Mechanic would not object toa drain, On the contrary. 

(Adjournment accordingly: brandy-and-water for two: conversa- 
tion resumed). 

Did the article sell well, especially with the “ mobile vulgus ?” 

Mechanic cast a look of good-natured pity on the questioner: the 
article sold well, he said, and the vulgars bought it most. 

Why not add “Novelty” to the inscription? (This was a critical 
moment: I trembled as I asked the question.) 

Not so bad an idea, mechanic thought: time was, it might have an- 
swered ; but time flies, you see. 
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Was mechanic alone in his glory, or was there any one clse who 
dealt as largely in the article ? 

Mechanic would pound it there was none. 

What was the article employed for? (I brought this question out 
with a gasp, excitement almost choking my utterance.) 

It would piece a’most anything together, mechanic believed, and 
make it solider nor stone. 

This was a sentence difficult of interpretation. I thought it over a 
little, and then said, doubtfully, “ you mean, I presume, that it serves 
to connect the broken threads of human destiny? to invest with a 
——with a sort of vital reality the chimerical products of a fertile 
imagination ?” 

Mechanic’s answer was short, and &nything but encouraging : 
“ mought be . I's no scollard, bless you.” 

At this point conversation certainly began to flag; I was seriously 
debating in my own mind whether this could really be the fulfilment 
of my life-cherished dream ; so ill did the scene harmonise with my 
ideas of romance, and so painfully did I feel my companion’s lack of 
sympathy in the enthusiasm of my nature—an enthusiasm which has 
found vent, ere now, in actions which the thoughtless crowd have too 
often attributed to mere eccentricity. 

I have risen with the lark—‘day’s sweet harbinger”—(once, cer- 
tainly, if not oftener), with the aid of a patent alarum, and have gone 
forth at that unseemly hour, much to the astonishment of the house- 
maid cleaning the door steps, to “brush with hasty steps the dewy 
lawn,” and have witnessed the golden dawn with eyes yct half-closed in 
sleep (I have always stated to my friends, in any allusion to the sub- 
ject, that my raptures at that moment were such that I have never 
since ventured to expose myself to the influence of excitement so 
dangerous. In confidence, however, I admit that the reality did not 
come up to the idea I had formed of it over night, and by no means 
repaid the struggle of getting out of bed so early). 

I have wandered in the solemn woods at night, and bent me o’er the 
moss-grown fountain, to lave in its crystal stream my tangled locks and 
fevered brow. (What though I was laid wp with a severe cold in con- 
sequence, and that my hair was out of curl for a week? Do paltry 
considerations such as these, I ask, affect the poetry of the incident ?) 

I have thrown open my small, but neatly furnished, cottage tene- 
ment, in the neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood, and invited an aged 
beggar in to “sit by my fire, and talk the night away.” (It was im- 
mediately after reading Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” True it is 
that he told me nothing interesting, and that he took the hall-clock 
with him when he departed in the morning; still my uncle has always 
said that he wishes he had been there, and that it displayed in me a 
freshness and greenness of fancy (or “ disposition,” I forget which) such 
as he had never expected to see). 

I feel that it is incumbent on me to enter more fully into this latter 
topic—the personal history of my uncle: the world will one day learn 
to revere the talents of that wonderful man, though a want of funds 
prevents, at present, the publication of the great system of philosophy 
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of which he is the inventor. Meanwhile, out of the mass of priceless 
manuscripts which he has bequeathed to an ungrateful nation, I will 
venture to select one striking specimen. And when the day arrives 
that my poetry is appreciated by the world at large (distant though it 
now appear !) then, I feel assured, shall his genius also receive its meed 
of fame ! 

Among the papers of that respected relative, I find what appears to 
have been a leaf torn from some philosophical work of the day: the 
following passage is scored. “Is this your rose? It is mine. It is 
yours. Are these your houses? They are mine. Give to me (of) the 
bread. She gave him a box on the ear.” Against this occurs a 
marginal note in my uncle’s hand writing; “some call this uncon- 
nected writing: I have my own opinion.” This last was a favourite 
expression of his, veiling a profundity of ethical acumen on which it 
would be vain to speculate; indeed, so uniformly simple was the lan- 
guage of this great man, that no one besides myself ever suspected his 
possessing more than the ordinary share of human intellect. 

May I, however, venture to express what I believe would have been 
my uncle’s interpretation of this remarkable passage? It appears that 
the writer intended to distinguish the provinces of Poetry, Real 
Property, and Personal Property. The inquirer touches first on flowers, 
and with what a gush of generous feeling does the answer break upon 
him! “Itis mine. It is yours.” That is the beautiful, the true, the 
good; these are not hampered by petty considerations of “meum” 
and “tuum ;” these are the common property of man. (It was with 
some such idea as this that I drew up the ence celebrated bill, entitled 
“ An Act for exempting Pheasants from the operation of the Game 
Laws, on the ground of Beauty”—a bill which would, doubtless, have 
passed both Houses in triumph, but that the member who had under- 
taken the care of it was unfortunately incarcerated in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum before it had reached the second reading). Encouraged by the 
success of his first question, our inquirer passes on to “ houses ” (“Real 
Property,” you will observe); he is here met by the stern, chilling 
answer, “They are mine”—none of the liberal sentiment which dictated 
the former reply, but in its place a dignified assertion of the rights of 
property. 

Had this been a genuine Socratic dialogue, and not merely a modern 
imitation, the inquirer would have probably here interrupted with “To 
me indeed,” or, “I, for my part,” or, “‘ But how otherwise?” or some 
other of those singular expressions, with which Plato makes his charac- 
ters display at once their blind acquiescence in their instructor’s opinions, 
and their utter inability to express themselves grammatically. But 
the writer takes another line of thought; the bold inquirer, undeterred 
by the coldness of the last reply, proceeds from questions to demands, 
‘ give me (of) the bread ;” aud here the conversation abruptly ceases, 
but the moral of the whole is pointed in the narrative: “she gave him 
a box on the ear.” This is not the philosophy of one individual or 
nation, the sentiment is, if I may so say, European; and I am borne 
out in this theory by the fact that the book has evidently been printed 
in three parallel columns, English, French, and German. 
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Such a man was my uncle; and with such a man did I resolve to 
confront the suspected mechanic. I appointed the following morning 
for an interview, when I would personally inspect “the article” (I 
could not bring myself to utter the beloved word itself). I passed a 
restless and feverish night, crushed by a sense of the approaching 
crisis. 

The hour came at last—the hour of misery and despair; it always 
does so, it cannot be put off for ever; even on a visit to a dentist, as 
my childhood can attest with bitter experience, we are not for ever 
getting there ; the fatal door too surely dawns upon us, and our heart, 
which for the last half hour has been gradually sinking lower and 
lower, until we almost doubt its existence, vanishes suddenly down- 
wards into depths hitherto undreamed of. And so, I repeat it, the 
hour came at last. 

Standing before that base mechanic’s door, with a throbbing and 
expectant heart, my eye chanced to fall once more upon that signboard, 
once more I perused its strange inscription. Oh! fatal change! Oh! 
horror! What dol see? Have I been deluded by a heated imagina- 
tion? A hideous gap yawns between the N and the C, making it not 
one word but two! 

And the dream was over. 

At the corner of the street I turned to take a sad fond look at the 
spectre of a phantom hope, I once had held so dear. “Adieu!” I 
whispered ; this was all the last farewell I took, and I leant upon my 
walking-stick and wiped away atear. On the following day I entered 
into commercial relations with the firm of Dumpy and Spagg, wholesale 
dealers in the wine and spirit department. 

The signboard yet creaks upon the mouldering wall, but its sound 
shall make music in these ears nevermore—ah! nevermore. 
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THE WAITING ROOM. 











UPON THE LONELY MOOR. 





[Ir is always interesting to ascertain the sources from which our great poets ob- 
tained their ideas: this motive has dictated the publication of the following : 
painful as its appearance must be to the admirers of Wordsworth and his poem 
of “ Resolution and Independence.” 


I met an aged, aged man 
Upon the lonely moor : 

I knew I was a gentleman, 
And he was but a boor. 

So I stopped and roughly questioned him, 
“Come, tell me how you live !” 

But his words impressed my ear no more 
Than if it were a sieve. 


He said, “I look for soap-bubbles, 
That lie among the wheat, 

And bake them into mutton-pies, 
And sell them in the street. 

I sell them unto men,” he said, 
“Who sail on stormy seas ; 

And that’s the way I get my bread. 
A trifle, if you please.” 


But I was thinking of a way 
To multiply by ten, 
And always, in the answer, get 
The question back again. 
I did not hear a word he said, 
But kicked that old man calm, 
And said, “ Come, tell me how you live !” 
And pinched him in the arm. 
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His adcents mild took up the tale: 
He said, “I go my ways, 
And when I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it in a blaze. 
And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil ; 
But fourpence-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my toil.” 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To paint one’s gaiters green, 
So much the colour of the grass 
That they could not be seen. 
I gave his ear a sudden box, 
And questioned him again, 
And tweaked his grey and reverend locks, 
And put him into pain, 


He said, “I hunt for haddock’s eyes 
Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waistcoat-buttons 
In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold, 
Or coin from silver-mine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


“T sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the flowery knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 


‘ And that’s the way” (he gave a wink), 


“T get my living here. 
And very gladly will I drink 
Your honour’s health in beer.” 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 

To keep the Menai bridge from rust 
By boiling it in wine. 

I duly thanked him, ere I went, 
For all his stories queer, 

But chiefly for his kind intent 
To drink my health in beer. 


And now if e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue, 

Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe ; 

Or if a statement I aver 
Of which I am not sure, 

I think of that strange wanderer 
Upon the lonely moor. 





Futter says—“ Holland is all Europe in an Amsterdam print.” The turn given 
to this opinion is Dutch in its quaintness, just as the opinion itself is Dutch in its 


concise solidity. 





CURIOUS EXPERIMENT WITH THREE LETTERS. 


Tue pronoun I and the interjection O are never written without using a capital. 
Let U be added and it signifies that the writer has got no capital to use at all. 


























BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Pational Assurance X Suueatment Association, 
38, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 





Turs Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banx or Derosrr for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Banx or Deposir differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 


perfect safety. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Ten and Four o’clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, - 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The InrerEst s payable in January and Juiy, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 























THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, 








CAPITAL, £250,000. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Esq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 
CHARLES HULSE, Esq. 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esq. 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the Company comprises :— 

The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branoh ;—the 
Ho tseholders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 

To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. 

The Policy will, in every such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 

GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer himself, on his attaining a speci- 
fied age—or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death, —or, alternatively, to himself on attaining 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier. 

EXAMPLE :— Annual Premium, 

To secure an Annuity of £10 per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty, on 

attaining the age of Fifty, for the remainder of life.........sseseeeees» £4 6 0 

To secure £100 at Death ........... bie6esnene>shae iid s eine ay tgp temdae eS 119 7 

To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 

Assignees if he die earlier .................2cesecnsctcescors ecsscccoee 417 0 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 

The Capital, which has been enlarged forthe purposes of its profitable Loan System on 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, of which 10s. only will be called. 


The interest upon the paid-up Cel is 6 per Cent., payable half-yearly, in April and 
October, and may be received, free of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the 
Agents of fhe Company. 

DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 

By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure the profits arising from their 
money being advanced on a safe system of gradually redeeming mo: of Real perty, 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves taking individual securities. 

Money intended for investment only is received on deposit, from £5 upwards, for long 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest, after the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, which may be 
withdrawn with interest at any time, upon the following notice being given:—For sums not 
exceeding £50 one month; above £50, and not exe £100, two months; £100to £500, 
three months; above that amount, six months. 

A certifi@ate, signed by three of the Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, countersigned wf the Secretary. 

The Interest is payable Half-yearly, on the ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 





ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpon. 
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